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Canadian Patriotism and the Transvaal 


Contingent 


CANADA, THE EMPIRE, THE FRENCH, AND THE BOERS 


NEVER before, perhaps, in the history of our empire, has the 
question of the imperial patriotism of the colonies been so vital to 
Great Britain as it is in this autumn of 1899, at the outbreak of the 
Transvaal war. We see the possibility of losing all our South African 
possessions through the rebellion of the foreign element there, the 
Dutch, and it is important to frankly face the possibility of a similar 
problem in another of our colonies, in order that we may, perchance, 
know those causes of friction which have operated at the Cape. I refer 
to the French element in the Dominion of Canada. The British 
press need have no supersensitive delicacy in discussing the question, 
for the issue is constantly being threshed without much mincing of 
terms in the colony itself. And the French, unlike the Boers, are an 
enlightened, commercial people, providing some of the cleverest 
statesmen to the Dominion Parliament (I need only instance the 
Premier, Sir Alfred Laurier), so that we may be sure they fully 
appreciate the situation, and are fully capable of stating their own 
case without rancour, but with strenuous self-assertion. 

I shall briefly recapitulate the symptoms of public opinion in the 
colony on the question of sending a contingent to South Africa. 
These symptoms show the nature of Canadian patriotism, both 
imperial and local, and the schism between Canadian-English and 
Canadian-French sentiment. 

While the war was still in rumour, a certain Col. Hughes, on his 
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own initiative, began “ raising’’ a volunteer regiment for service in the 
Transvaal. A strong opposition was voiced by sundry papers, on the 
ground that it was no business of Col. Hughes’, but the business of 
the recognized military bureau to do this thing, and that only on the 
initiative of the Dominion Government. The warlike Colone 
responded through the press that if the Government did not exhibit 
the prompt patriotism required by the colony, he, as a private 
individual, was justified in acting, law or no law; he, however, justified 
the legality of the preliminary steps taken, and was jumped on by the 
retort that he was simply an ambitious adventurer. Here we see 
local jealousies. 

As war became more certain, a clamour was raised by the 
Conservative papers that the Government should offer a regiment to 
the imperial authorities. Privates and officers of the local militia were 
freely volunteering, and it was evident that the adventurous spirit, at 
least, was fully aroused. The young men—Canadian volunteers are 
very young men—were eager for a holiday, for travel, or adventure ; 
but the motive thought was probably the memory of the Canadian 
contingent at the Jubilee, and all the flattery and jingoism there 
displayed. The patriotism of the young Canadian is of a noisy type; 
what is called ‘‘maple-trap” or ‘“‘ vaster-than-has-been ” patriotism, 
which consists—like “‘ spread-eagleism ” and ‘‘ yellowness ” across the 
border—of flourished symbols and boastful pride. There is not much 
Kiplingese imperialism at the bottom of it, nor can it be expected of the 
young men of any of our colonies; it is simply the bellicose vanity of 
youth, particularly fostered here by rivalry with the States. The 
young men respect England as they respect a millionaire or minister ; 
but when it comes to familiarity with the Englishman, Maple John 
has a sullen jealousy of Thomas Atkins. The local republicanism 
begrudges prestige and odious superiority. 

But after the froth came the porridge, and the deeper question of 
patriotism had to declare itself. The question turned on the expenses 
of the expedition. The graver English papers showed a full recogni- 
tion of the imperial point of view—the duties of the colony towards 
the mother state, in return for protection received in time of peace. 
It was urged that, whatever might be private opinion on the motive of 
the war, it was necessary to show a united imperial front because the 
security of the colony depended on the imperial prestige. The first 
outcome of this statesmanlike feeling was Sir Wilfred Laurier’s 
declaration in Parliament that Canada sympathized with Great 
Britain’s policy of vindicating the rights of Britishers in the 


Transvaal. 
Sir Charles Tupper, the leader of the opposition, or Conservatives, 


' endorsed this declaration with the promise that he would cordially 


support active measures of sympathy. The Liberal papers accused 
him of seeking popularity while free from the responsibility of an 


expensive step. 
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But, even at this stage, the ominous dualism of the Dominion 
asserted itself. To the dismay of the Cabinet, an indiscreet French 
newspaper frankly declared that the sympathies of the French 
Canadians were with the Boers: that what we were doing to the 
Boers now, we should to-morrow be doing to the French imperium in 
imperio of Quebec. Whatever may be said to smooth over this stand- 
ing menace, it is long since a recognized fact that Quebec may be 
British, but is not in the faintest degree English. “If it is desired 
that I should declare myself a British citizen, and deny that I am a 
Catholic and a Frenchman, then I refuse to call myself a British 
subject,” said the leading French member of the Cabinet the other 
day. The French have never amalgamated: they stand aloof in their 
own province and their own press and society considerably more 
than the Dutch Afrikanders stand aloof from the British settlers of the 
Cape. They have not the slightest interest in the protection of 
British residents and commerce abroad. But, knowing their own 
aloofness, which in private society amounts almost to tacit rebellion, 
they are always on the watch for symptoms of imperial policy which 
might vaguely threaten a future coercion. Theoretically, they feel 
towards Great Britain and the British element in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment just as the Boers of the Transvaal and the Dutch of Cape 
Colony feel towards their suzerain and fellow-subjects. The other 
day, when there was a suggestion of settling certain portions of the 
province of Quebec with English or Scotch, the local press frankly 
avowed that such settlement must be boycotted. Quebec is for 
Frenchmen and Roman Catholics, they said. Had such a settlement 
been made, and had the British Government taken up the cause of the 
settlers against a boycott, we should, perhaps, have found in Quebec 
another Transvaal. 

Let me hasten to say that I impute no disloyalty to the French. 
They have a perfect right to their national pride and their rights of 
seniority as expressed in private opinion. ‘‘ We are happy and free 
under British institutions,” said the Hon. Israel Tarte, “but France 
is always my dear mother country.” Unlike the Boers, they are quite 
content to remain a province of the empire, because they are com- 
petent to utilize all the material advantages of this country themselves. 
But if a new Cromwell (or a new Chamberlain ?) were to conceive the 
policy of settling part of their lands with Englishmen, and endeavour 
to work the franchise in such a way as to deprive the French of their 
unquestioned autocracy, Quebec would, without hesitation, revolt. I 
repeat, the French are not in the slightest degree assimilated, although 
they have assimilated not a few of ourselves. The province of Quebec 
is scarcely identical with Canada as conceived by the British public. 

To return to the matter of the Canadian contingent. The rapid 
bursting of the war cloud necessitated a tangible proof of the Premier’s 
declaration of imperialism. Canada must offer practical help—a 
regiment must be equipped and sent to South Africa at Canada’s 
expense. nd 
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And yet nothing was done. The impatient volunteers hung about 
the drill halls waiting for a definite enrolment, but General Hutton, 
the commanding officer of British forces in Canada, had to reply that 
the Government had issued no orders. And why? It became evident 
that an effort was being made, through the Liberal press, to stem the 
jingo spirit, and the principal argument relied on was that a battalion, 
more or less of untried volunteers, would be merely in the way in 
comparison with the great preparations of England, while the expense 
would be out of all proportion to the service rendered. If the money 
must be spent, said these papers, artfully hedging against unpopularity, 
let it be spent in a way which would be of standing service to the 
empire. Let it be devoted to improving the Canadian militia as a 
whole, so that, when, or if, the present war cloud, ‘‘no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” should involve the whole empire, Canada would be in a 
better position to protect its own borders and relieve the strain which 
would then be thrown on the mother army with a vengeance. 

This was undoubtedly a statesmanlike argument, profound as 
well as plausible. Since the advent of General Hutton to the 
command of the Canadian Militia, the colony has awakened to its 
defenceless weakness. A genuine useful ardour has been sown—it has 
yet to grow and spread—in the direction of military patriotism. In 
the event of war with America, Canada could not put 10,000 men in 
the field (in any condition of campaign mobility) and the people are 
beginning to recognize that the time of playing at Volunteers must 
give way to business. 

But when has statesmanlike forethought ever found a hearing 
when the war-spirit breaks? If England is carried away by the fever, 
a young England like Canada, with few theorists and few professional 
statesmen, cannot be expected to remain calm. A few days after the 
above-mentioned adumbration of a neutral sympathy, an obscure 
telegram of three lines mentioned the passage through London and 
the enthusiastic welcome of a handful of New South Wales Lancers. 

That settled it. No Government could stand against the universal 
and spontaneous disappointment evoked by this trifling paragraph. 
Canada raged to a man to see itself thus forestalled, to be robbed of 
that British fanfare of popular acclaim which ever since the Jubilee 
has been like incense to its nostrils. You can understand now what 
Canadian patriotism is on the surface ; a noble, ardent thirst for praise 
and admiration, which is far more significant than the mere individual 
vanity of the lucky Volunteers who receive it. This after all 7s the 
Kiplingese imperialism. 

The despatch of a contingent was now taken for granted, and, of 
course, semi-officially announced. It only remained for the 
Government to state that it had offered to bear all the expenses of an 
expedition proportionate to the seniority and privity of the oldest colony, 
and to announce the number of troops invited by the imperial 
authorities. The next day, or the day after, the announcement was 
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made: Great Britain would accept a few units of 125 men, and pay 
and feed them while in service. 

There was another burst of disappointment, although the press, 
not yet informed on the correspondence that had passed between 
Ottawa and London, scarcely knew against whom to turn. The 
disappointment was on two counts. The first was that Canada ought 
to be represented by a battalion under its own colonel. Single 
companies, distributed among British battalions, would be swallowed 
up, and “the glory of their deeds” monopolized by the regiments to 
which they should be attached. You see again the youth and vanity 
of the colonial patriotism. A spirited youth and a noble vanity. 
They are not fighting for the empire so much as for the colony’s 
prestige. The second ground of disappointment was over the question 
of pay. Canada would merely be supplying “hired mercenaries” 
instead of marching under the imperial banner as an independent ally. 
Why had the Government not insisted on bearing the entire expense 
of the expedition—the men’s pay on active service as well as transport 
and equipment? The announcement that New South Wales had 
voted £30,000 for its contingent was of course a powerful spur to this 
rather extravagant generosity ; there was quite a feeling of jealousy 
against the younger colony, as if it was guilty of presumption in being 
more prompt of patriotism than Ottawa. One newspaper in Ottawa 
started a subscription list on the spot with the object of bringing up 
the British shilling a day to the 50 cents (two shillings) to which the 
Canadian militiaman is accustomed. 

Then the secret came out: given away by La Patrie, the leading 
French daily. Mr. Tarte, a French member of the Cabinet, had 
strenuously opposed the expenditure of a single penny on the 
contingent. Mr. Tarte threatened to resign if the premier incurred 
the larger expense without the permission of Parliament, not now in 
Session. Apart from his paramount influence—his portfolio carries 
the widest patronage—and his fellow nationality with the premier, 
Mr. Tarte, through his paper (newspapers in Canada are organs of 
individuals rather than of parties) represents the solid and preponderant 
voice of Quebec. It was presumed to be owing to his opposition that 
the premier had been compelled to suggest to the British War Office 
the half-hearted nature of the imperial requisition. The official 
statement that the requisition in company units was universal towards 
all colonies, and that he, Sir Wilfred, was sending 1,000 men where 
only 500 were asked for, did not suffice to allay the vexation of the 
English-speaking Canadian. The annoyance was so strong, and so 
menacing to the possible revival of racial feeling, that even the self- 
confident Mr. Tarte, sometimes called the Napoleon of the Board of 
Works, appears to have repudiated the disclosures of his own organ. 

However, the fact that 1,000 men are going, no matter in what 
organization, is absorbing the nation at present, and we will trust that 
by acquitting themselves manfully they will shed sufficient glory on 
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the maple-leaf to gloze over the disturbing revelations which have 
peeped out. But what one would most like to see would bea separate 
contingent of Quebec French volunteering to join in the fray. They 
can spare the men more easily than any other province, and, as men, 
heavier or more reckless material could not be found. Here is an 
opportunity for the French to prove their own sort of patriotism; and 
I think it might sow the seeds of a more generous rivalry with their 
neighbours in the war malgré elle. I refer to the appointment of 
Lieut. Girouard, of Egyptian fame, for service in the military rail- 
roads for the invasion of the Transvaal. It is probably realized by 
few that the reputation achieved by this young French Canadian in 
Egypt has been a closer bond between French Canada and Great 
Britain than many words. During his recent visit home, after 
Omdurman, he received quite a national ovation. 

- * * * 

I am sending you certain newspaper excerpts from various 
sources, which will give a fairly comprehensive view of the opposing 
attitudes adopted by the different factions ; they are verbatim extracts 
from the Ottawa papers of 17th October last. 

The following cutting from the Ottawa Journal indicates the feel- 
ing above alluded to, at the same time affording a shining example of 
Canadian pulpitry :— 


Thé Rev. J. F. Gorman, of Grace Church, Anglican, is strongly of the opinion 
tha the Canadian Government should pay all expenses in connection with thesending 
of a contingent to South Africa. His opinions were voiced in his sermon yesterday 
morning. 

“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s” was Mr. Gorman’s text. 

“ This scriptural quotation,” said Mr. Gorman, “shows us what we should do in 
the discharge of the duties of Christian citizenship. With this idea before us, let us 
approach the question of the day, ‘Whether it is our duty as Canadians to assist 
Britain in the present war?’ When thinking of the action of our Government in 
connection with this matter and their slowness to act, I feel almost ashamed of my 
country. 

“ New South Wales sent a contingent almost the moment there was news of the 
trouble, while the Canadian Government hung back, and now has only given 
permission to the Imperial Government to hire her soldiers. 


A FRENCH MEMBER BLAMED. 


“ Who is responsible for this? I understand from what I can learn that it is a 
French member of the Cabinet, who, backed by a few followers more French than 
himself, has objected to the Canadian Government sending assistance. These 
French are called our representatives in other lands, but I hold that we repudiate 
them, and the sooner the people know it the better. French and Catholic rule in 
Canada was settled on the Plains of Abraham years ago, and the French should not 
be allowed to forget it. It should go abroad from here, that we, as Canadians, 
repudiate and scorn the actions of the French representatives in the Government, 
and that we are not only willing to send our troops to the front, but are willing to 
pay all expenses in connection therewith.” 

Mr. Gorman, in conclusion, said that he believed that he voiced the sentiments 
ofa leading Canadians, 
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In another portion of the same issue one finds the appended 
passages :— 


Montreal. October 16th.—Evidences multiply that, whatever the politicians may 
say, the French Canadians as a people do not favour the sending of a Canadian 
contingent to South Africa. The Passe Temps, a weekly journal of large circulation 
in this city, publishes an article upon the South African crisis, which would be called 
disloyal even in the columns of an Afrikander organ in Cape Colony. After 
reviewing the causes which have led up to the dispute, looking at them from the Boer 
standpoint, the Passe Temps says :—“The English prepare to fall em masse upon 
these unhappy people. They will try to take by force that which Divine law or 
human law would forbid them to take. They will, by their miserable and habitual 
cowardice, carry death and desolation into a flourishing colony simply because ‘it 
does not come into their empire. It will be one of the most miserable infamies of 
the century. The Boers will have the sympathy of every civilized country, but none 
will dare to intervene in their favour, because of the many jealousies which divide 
them.” 

Continuing, the Passe Temps says :—“ And it is in a cause such as this that it is 
asked that Canada should interfere. Not by the people, but by some miserable 
politicians glad of a caress from Old England, just asa beaten dog is glad of a caress 
from his brutal master. In the name of an imbecile loyalty they now seek to form a 
Canadian corps which may kill Boer women and children to the tune of God Save 
the Queen and Vive /a Liberté. For the good name of our country it is most 
desirable that our French Canadian brethren reject every proposition of this kind 
with disgust, and that they shall denounce publicly all those who have the audacity 
to propose to them so odious and cowardly an action.” 


LA VERITE TOO. 


La Vérité, of Quebec, the most ardent advocate in Canada of the “ rights” of 
the Catholics, comes to the assistance of the Boers just as freely as if they gave 
religious freedom to the Catholics in the South African republic. It is evident that 
its consistency is not equal to its hatred of Great Britain and everything British. It 
says :—‘‘ The Boers, in their fight for national existence, have certainly a right to the 
sympathies of all the civilized nations. Roman Catholics are unanimous in 
condemning the assault which the British Government is about to commit.” 

Going on to discuss the proposal to send a Canadian contingent to Africa, La 
Vérité says :— “If any Canadians want to go to the Transvaal to fight in a war which 
all civilized men consider an iniquity, let them go, but it must be at their own cost or 
at that of England. The government at Ottawa cannot prevent them because 
Canada is only acolony. But at least our government can refrain from lending a 
hand to this iniquity and it must not spend a penny of money for such a detestable 
end. It is said that England would defend us if we were attacked, and that we owe 
it to ourselves to defend England. Yes, that may be so, if England was unjustly 
attacked and had need of our aid to defend its true rights. But Canada is not held 
to take part in a manifestly unjust war. French Canadians owe loyalty to the British 
Crown. It is their duty not to enter upon any seditious course against her. But that 
does not hold us to aiding the British government in its unjust wars.” 


There are also two letters which exhibit the political amenities of 
the rival Canadian leaders, Sir Charles Tupper and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. (The Daily Chronicle referred to Sir Charles Tupper’s action 
as merely another example of his “ unscrupulous political” something 
or other.) 
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And yet nothing was done. The impatient volunteers hung about 
the drill halls waiting for a definite enrolment, but General Hutton, 
the commanding officer of British forces in Canada, had to reply that 
the Government had issued no orders. And why? It became evident 
that an effort was being made, through the Liberal press, to stem the 
jingo spirit, and the principal argument relied on was that a battalion, 
more or less of untried volunteers, would be merely in the way in 
comparison with the great preparations of England, while the expense 
would be out of all proportion to the service rendered. If the money 
must be spent, said these papers, artfully hedging against unpopularity, 
let it be spent in a way which would be of standing service to the 
empire. Let it be devoted to improving the Canadian militia as a 
whole, so that, when, or if, the present war cloud, ‘“‘no bigger than a 
man’s hand,”’ should involve the whole empire, Canada would be in a 
better position to protect its own borders and relieve the strain which 
would then be thrown on the mother army with a vengeance. 

This was undoubtedly a statesmanlike argument, profound as 
well as plausible. Since the advent of General Hutton to the 
command of the Canadian Militia, the colony has awakened to its 
defenceless weakness. A genuine useful ardour has been sown—it has 
yet to grow and spread—in the direction of military patriotism. In 
the event of war with America, Canada could not put 10,000 men in 
the field (in any condition of campaign mobility) and the people are 
beginning to recognize that the time of playing at Volunteers must 
give way to business. 

But when has statesmanlike forethought ever found a hearing 
when the war-spirit breaks? If England is carried away by the fever, 
a young England like Canada, with few theorists and few professional 
statesmen, cannot be expected to remain calm. A few days after the 
above-mentioned adumbration of a neutral sympathy, an obscure 
telegram of three lines mentioned the passage through London and 
the enthusiastic welcome of a handful of New South Wales Lancers. 

That settled it. No Government could stand against the universal 
and spontaneous disappointment evoked by this trifling paragraph. 
Canada raged to a man to see itself thus forestalled, to be robbed of 
that British fanfare of popular acclaim which ever since the Jubilee 
has been like incense to its nostrils. You can understand now what 
Canadian patriotism is on the surface ; a noble, ardent thirst for praise 
and admiration, which is far more significant than the mere individual 
vanity of the lucky Volunteers who receive it. This after all is the 
Kiplingese imperialism. 

The despatch of a contingent was now taken for granted, and, of 
course, semi-officially announced. It only remained for the 
Government to state that it had offered to bear all the expenses of an 
expedition proportionate to the seniority and privity of the oldest colony, 
and to announce the number of troops invited by the imperial 
authorities. The next day, or the day after, the announcement was 
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made: Great Britain would accept a few units of 125 men, and pay 
and feed them while in service. 

There was another burst of disappointment, although the press, 
not yet informed on the correspondence that had passed between 
Ottawa and London, scarcely knew against whom to turn. The 
disappointment was on two counts. The first was that Canada ought 
to be represented by a battalion under its own colonel. Single 
companies, distributed among British battalions, would be swallowed 
up, and “the glory of their deeds" monopolized by the regiments to 
which they should be attached. You see again the youth and vanity 
of the colonial patriotism. A spirited youth and a noble vanity. 
They are not fighting for the empire so much as for the colony’s 
prestige. The second ground of disappointment was over the question 
of pay. Canada would merely be supplying “hired mercenaries” 
instead of marching under the imperial banner as an independent ally. 
Why had the Government not insisted on bearing the entire expense 
of the expedition—the men’s pay on active service as well as transport 
and equipment? The announcement that New South Wales had 
voted £30,000 for its contingent was of course a powerful spur to this 
rather extravagant generosity ; there was quite a feeling of jealousy 
against the younger colony, as if it was guilty of presumption in being 
more prompt of patriotism than Ottawa. One newspaper in Ottawa 
started a subscription list on the spot with the object of bringing up 
the British shilling a day to the 50 cents (two shillings) to which the 
Canadian militiaman is accustomed. 

Then the secret came out: given away by La Patrie, the leading 
French daily. Mr. Tarte, a French member of the Cabinet, had 
strenuously opposed the expenditure of a single penny on the 
contingent. Mr. Tarte threatened to resign if the premier incurred 
the larger expense without the permission of Parliament, not now in 
Session. Apart from his paramount influence—his portfolio carries 
the widest patronage—and his fellow nationality with the premier, 
Mr. Tarte, through his paper (newspapers in Canada are organs of 
individuals rather than of parties) represents the solid and preponderant 
voice of Quebec. It was presumed to-be owing to his opposition that 
the premier had been compelled to suggest to the British War Office 
the half-hearted nature of the imperial requisition. The official 
statement that the requisition in company units was universal towards 
all colonies, and that he, Sir Wilfred, was sending 1,000 men where 
only 500 were asked for, did not suffice to allay the vexation of the 
English-speaking Canadian. The annoyance was so strong, and so 
menacing to the possible revival of racial feeling, that even the self- 
confident Mr. Tarte, sometimes called the Napoleon of the Board of 
Works, appears to have repudiated the disclosures of his own organ. 

However, the fact that 1,000 men are going, no matter in what 
organization, is absorbing the nation at present, and we will trust that 
by acquitting themselves manfully they will shed sufficient glory on 
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the maple-leaf to gloze over the disturbing revelations which have 
peeped out. But what one would most like to see would be a separate 
contingent of Quebec French volunteering to join in the fray. They 
can spare the men more easily than any other province, and, as men, 
heavier or more reckless material could not be found. Here is an 
opportunity for the French to prove their own sort of patriotism; and 
I think it might sow the seeds of a more generous rivalry with their 
neighbours in the war malgré elle. I refer to the appointment of 
Lieut. Girouard, of Egyptian fame, for service in the military rail- 
roads for the invasion of the Transvaal. It is probably realized by 
few that the reputation achieved by this young French Canadian in 
Egypt has been a closer bond between French Canada and Great 
Britain than many words. During his recent visit home, after 
Omdurman, he received quite a national ovation. 

¥ + * * 

I am sending you certain newspaper excerpts from various 
sources, which will give a fairly comprehensive view of the opposing 
attitudes adopted by the different factions ; they are verbatim extracts 
from the Ottawa papers of 17th October last. 

The following cutting from the Ottawa Journal indicates the feel- 
ing above alluded to, at the same time affording a shining example of 
Canadian pulpitry :-— 


Thé Rev. J. F. Gorman, of Grace Church, Anglican, is strongly of the opinion 
tha the Canadian Government should pay all expenses in connection with thesending 
of a contingent to South Africa. His opinions were voiced in his sermon yesterday 
morning. 

“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s” was Mr. Gorman’s text. 

“ This scriptural quotation,” said Mr. Gorman, “ shows us what we should do in 
the discharge of the duties of Christian citizenship. With this idea before us, let us 
approach the question of the day, ‘Whether it is our duty as Canadians to assist 
Britain in the present war?’ When thinking of the action of our Government in 
connection with this matter and their slowness to act, I feel almost ashamed of my 
country. 

“ New South Wales sent a contingent almost the moment there was news of the 
trouble, while the Canadian Government hung back, and now has only given 
permission to the Imperial Government to hire her soldiers. 


A FRENCH MEMBER BLAMED. 


“ Who is responsible for this? I understand from what I can learn that it is a 
French member of the Cabinet, who, backed by a few followers more French than 
himself, has objected to the Canadian Government sending assistance. These 
French are called our representatives in other lands, but I hold that we repudiate 
them, and the sooner the people know it the better. French and Catholic rule in 
Canada was settled on the Plains of Abraham years ago, and the French should not 
be allowed to forget it. It should go abroad from here, that we, as Canadians, 
repudiate and scorn the actions of the French representatives in the Government, 
and that we are not only willing to send our troops to the front, but are willing to 
pay all expenses in connection therewith.” 

Mr. Gorman, in conclusion, said that he believed that he voiced the sentiments 


ofa leading Canadians, 
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In another portion of the same issue one finds the appended 
passages :— 


Montreal. October 16th.—Evidences multiply that, whatever the politicians may 
say, the French Canadians as a people do not favour the sending of a Canadian 
contingent to South Africa. The Passe Temps, a weekly journal of large circulation 
in this city, publishes an article upon the South African crisis, which would be called 
disloyal even in the columns of an Afrikander organ in Cape Colony. After 
reviewing the causes which have led up to the dispute, looking at them from the Boer 
standpoint, the Passe Temps says :—“The English prepare to fall e masse upon 
these unhappy people. They will try to take by force that which Divine law or 
human law would forbid them to take. They will, by their miserable and habitual 
cowardice, carry death and desolation into a flourishing colony simply because -it 
does not come into their empire. It will be one of the most miserable infamies of 
the century. The Boers will have the sympathy of every civilized country, but none 
will dare to intervene in their favour, because of the many jealousies which divide 
them.” 

Continuing, the Passe Temps says :—“ And it is in a cause such as this that it is 
asked that Canada should interfere. Not by the people, but by some miserable 
politicians glad of a caress from Old England, just asa beaten dog is glad of a caress 
from his brutal master. In the name of an imbecile loyalty they now seek to form a 
Canadian corps which may kill Boer women and children to the tune of God Save 
the Queen and Vive Ja Liberté, For the good name of our country it is most 
desirable that our French Canadian brethren reject every proposition of this kind 
with disgust, and that they shall denounce publicly all those who have the audacity 
to propose to them so odious and cowardly an action.” 


LA VERITE TOO. 


La Vérité, of Quebec, the most ardent advocate in Canada of the “ rights” of 
the Catholics, comes to the assistance of the Boers just as freely as if they gave 
religious freedom to the Catholics in the South African republic. It is evident that 
its consistency is not equal to its hatred of Great Britain and everything British. It 
says :—‘‘ The Boers, in their fight for national existence, have certainly a right to the 
sympathies of all the civilized nations. Roman Catholics are unanimous in 
condemning the assault which the British Government is about to commit.” 

Going on to discuss the proposal to send a Canadian contingent to Africa, La 
Vérité says :— “If any Canadians want to go to the Transvaal to fight in a war which 
all civilized men consider an iniquity, let them go, but it must be at their own cost or 
at that of England. The government at Ottawa cannot prevent them because 
Canada is only acolony. But at least our government can refrain from lending a 
hand to this iniquity and it must not spend a penny of money for such a detestable 
end. It is said that England would defend us if we were attacked, and that we owe 
it to ourselves to defend England. Yes, that may be so, if England was unjustly 
attacked and had need of our aid to defend its true rights. But Canada is not held 
to take part in a manifestly unjust war. French Canadians owe loyalty to the British 
Crown. It is their duty not to enter upon any seditious course against her. But that 
does not hold us to aiding the British government in its unjust wars.” 


There are also two letters which exhibit the political amenities of 
the rival Canadian leaders, Sir Charles Tupper and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. (The Daily Chronicle referred to Sir Charles Tupper’s action 
as merely another example of his “ unscrupulous political” something 
or other.) 
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Hcuse of Commons, Ottawa, 
October 14th, 1899. 
DEAR SIR WILFRID LAURIER : 

I regret to learn that the telegram I sent you from Yarmouth on the 5th inst. 
was not received by you until yesterday owing to some delay in transmission at 
Halifax. 

The announcement is made to-day that the Government of Canada has consented 
to send a Canadian contingent to the Transvaal, on the condition that a large share 
of the expense and the pay of the men is to be borne by the mother country. 

It is to be hoped that Canada, if it is to show its loyalty by having troops in the 
Transvaal, will undertake the affair in a generous, patriotic, and Canadian spirit, and 
that the Dominion contribution will be made in such a way that the men will be 
entitled to rank as Canadians fighting for the empire. 

I am confident that patriotic Canadians to-day hope that even at this late date 
there will be forwarded by Canada to Natal an efficient force, representative as far as 
practicable, well officered and properly paid by the Dominion. Then Canada may 
be congratulated by the world as having the courage of its convictions and doing the 
right thing in the right way. 

The offer of the gentlemen to whom I have referred in the telegram, and whose 
means are ample for the purpose, to provide an insurance to the extent of one 
million dollars to meet any casualties that may occur, will greatly lessen the expendi- 
ture involved on the part of the Dominion. 

Again assuring you of my readiness to give you all the support in my power in 
this matter in Parliament, which has already been practically sanctioned by a unani- 
mous vote in both Houses, 


I remain, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) CHARLES TUPPER. 









LAURIER’S ANSWER. 
Privy Council, Ottawa, 
October 14th, 1899. 


DEAR SIR CHARLES TUPPER : 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day. 

It is quite true that your telegram addressed to me from Yarmouth on the 5th ot 
this month never reached me until yesterday, when, after enquiries made at my 
request at the telegraph offices of this city, it was found that it never left Halifax. 
However, I had been made familiar with it, along with the whole people of Canada, 
to whom you had taken the precaution of communicating it. 

I am sorry to hear from you that the action which the Government has taken 
seems to you insufficient. The action which the Government has taken is to 
authorize one thousand volunteers to be equipped and transported to South Africa at 
the expense of Canada. The British Government proposed that it would be proper 
for the Imperial authorities to provide the pay of the men in the field, and we have 
consented to that proposal. 

I have the authority of His Excellency the Governor General to enclose to you a 
copy of a despatch from the Colonial Office, which will cause you, 1 am sure, to re- 
consider your opinion. You will see by reading this despatch that the Government 
has faithfully accepted the request and adhered to the plan of campaign prepared by 
the Secretary of State for War and the Commander-in-Chief. 

I question whether in a matter of this kind it would be advisable to be “ more 
loyal than the Queen,” or attempt to be wiser than the Secretary of State for War and 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

I question further whether you really voice the sentiments of our volunteers 
when you ask that they should be placed on a better footing in the field than their 
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brother volunteers from the other British Colonies, and, for my part, I venture to- 
believe that inequality of treatment between Colonial troops, all engaged in the same 
noble work, would be of very doubtful wisdom. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WILFRID LAURIER. 


The details of the Canadian Contingent to South Africa are 


embodied in these concluding paragraphs :— 
London, 
4th October, 1899. 


The Secretary of State or War and the Commander-in-Chief desire that you 
express high appreciation of signal exhibition of patrictic spirit of people of Canada 
shown by offers to serve in South Africa, and to furnish following information to 
assist organization of forces into units suitable for military requirements. 

Firstly, units should consist of about 125 men. 

Secondly, may be infantry, mounted infantry or cavalry—in view of the numbers. 
already available infantry most, cavalry least, serviceable. 

Thirdly, all should be armed with *303 rifles or carbines, which can be supplied 
by Imperial Government if necessary. 

Fourthly, all must provide own equipment, and mounted troops own horses, 

Fifthly, not more than one captain and three subalterns each unit. Whole force 
may be commanded by officer not higher than major. In considering numbers 
which can be employed, Secretary of State for War guided by nature of offers, but 
desires that each Colony should be fairly represented and limits necessary if force is 
to be fully utilized by available staff as integral portion of Imperial forces. They 
would gladly accept units. 

Conditions as follows :— 

Troops to be disembarked at port of landing South Africa, fully equipped at 
cost of Colonial Government or volunteers. 

From the date of disembarkation Imperial Government will provide pay, at 
Imperial rates, supplies and ammunition, and will defray expenses of transport back 
to Canada, and pay wound pensions and compassionate allowances at Imperial 
rates. 

Troops to embark not later than 31st October, proceeding direct to Cape Town 
for orders. 

Inform accordingly all who have offered to raise volunteers. 


(Signed) CHAMBERLAIN. 


Ottawa, 
17th October. 


Late this afternoon it was learned that the Canadian Contingent to South Africa 
is to be allowed to serve as a Canadian Regiment. 

A cable has been received to this effect from the British War Office. 

The greatest satisfaction is expressed in military circles. 

It will be remembered that when the Dominion Government gave out its official 
announcement on Friday last in regard to the Canadian Contingent, it was stated 
therein that the arrangements of the Imperial authorities were not altogether 
satisfactory, as Canada would like to be represented by a regiment of its own with a 
Canadian officer in command. 

The Government made earnest representations to the War Office to be allowed 
to send a complete regiment, and British War Office has agreed. 


This is a special favour to Canada. 
ie « ° * 
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Since sending you the above extracts in support of my remarks on 
Canadian Patriotism, a further development has taken place which will 
perhaps condone the irregularity of this patchwork form of commentary. 
Colonial politics, I am well aware, are the last matters about which 
Englishmen interest themselves ; but at this moment, when the loyalty 
of the colonies is liable to be put to the severest test of imperial 
solidarity, even this piecemeal exposition may have its uses. Actual 
specimens of local journalism convey the sentiment of the place better 
than analysis ; and the delightful ultimatum of the last extract ought 
to go far to relieve the monotony of this article. 

Mr. Tarte’s opposition to the despatch of a Canadian contingent 
was endorsed by the resignation of a Mr. Bourassa, a French member 
of the Dominion Parliament, and this, coupled with sundry rash news- 
paper utterances in Quebec, has raised what may be only a storm in a 
teacup, or may be the little cloud whose shadow soon covers the land. 
The fact that secession should at this time be mooted endorses what I 
said above of the great gulf fixed betwixt French and English in Canada. 
I am sure this fact has never been grasped in England, just as we never 
grasped the fact of Dutch preponderance at the Cape; and it is just as 
well that we should realize frankly, and in time, the existence of this 
other racial problem. 

The first extract, Mr. Bourassa’s excuse for resigning his seat in 
parliament, gives the ground taken up by the French opponents to the 
Transvaal contingent as modified by the intense anger of English- 
‘Canadians. The report is taken from the Ottawa Journal of 27th October. 


Montreal, Oct. 20.—Henri Bourassa, Liberal member for Labelle in the Federal 
House, has forwarded his resignation to Speaker Bain as a protest against sending 


Canadian contingent to the Transvaal. 
Mr. Bourassa, in his letter of resignation sent to Sir Wilfred Laurier, takes the 


ground that no military aid should have been given to Great Britain without the 
Federal Parliament having been first summoned, and that Canada is face to face with 
an attempt at military federation of the Empire. “The question is to be decided 
whether Canada is ready to give up her prerogatives as a constitutional colony, the 
freedom of her parliament, the compact entered into with the motherland after 75 
years of struggles, in order to go back to the primary state of a crown colony. The 
question is to decide whether the Canadian people shall be called upon to take part in 
all the wars of the Empire without the doors of the Imperial Parliament and cabinet 
being opened to them, without even being consulted through their representatives and 
their government on the advisability of these bloody contests. I shall never consent 
to uphold such a retrospective policy.” 


The next extract is the one which sounds the Tocsin of a possible 
émeute, politically speaking. It appeared only to-day (perhaps too late 
for insertion in this article), and I cannot therefore say what amount 
of importance will be attached to it. It is needless to hint at what 
would happen if this “ platform” of a moment’s spleen were adopted 
seriously by the French ; “secession” in the States led to civil war. 
But the fact that such a cry should be raised now is of the utmost 
gravity in view of our belief in federation as a panacea for South African 
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ills; for Canada, not Australia, would necessarily be the model for such 
a union of peoples whose mutual temperament is not exactly ‘ com- 
patible.” The sentence in italics is to be noted, as also the tone of 
patronising superiority towards England. 


Quebec, Oct. 28.—Despite the fact that this old city is resoundingjwith the pre- 
parations for the departure of the Canadian regiment for service in South Africa, some 
French-Canadians continue to set forth arguments why Canadians should have 
nothing to do with the wars of the British Empire. 

La Vérité, the great ultramontane and Conservative paper, which, however, has 
always been extreme in its views, and represents only a small element, demands 
nothing less than a secession of the province of Quebec from the Canadian Confedera- 
tion. It says: “The province of Quebec, we believe, sincerely desires to remain an 
English colony, and does not seek to throw off the present yoke. Zhe day for 
independence has not yet arrived. We have had nothing during the last forty or fifty 
years to complain of on the part of England. We have no quarrel with her now, but 
in regard to the province of Ontario, our patience is fast becoming exhausted. The 
separation of the province of Quebec from the Confederation could be accomplished 
without a severance of the tie which binds us to England. We would remain subjects 
to the British crown, but we would be relieved from the interference of the people of 
Ontario, who live only to insult us. The province of Quebec would have everything 
to gain morally and materially by such a secession. Our province has never been 
more happy or more blessed than in the days when we were separate from Ontario. 
We could live in peace, we believe, with the Eastern provinces—New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. We could form with them a confederation 
which would be based upon mutual respect. But the Tory-Orange element of Ontario 
renders the present federal tie almost unsupportable ; and the day is not far distant, 
we believe, when the great mass of the French-Canadians will demand that it be 
broken.” 


As I pointed out in your issue of March last, the Roman Catholic 
religion is the predominant influence in Quebec province, and I do not 
think it would at present favour separation. That astute and powerful 
hierarchy is steadily pushing its influence over Ontario even to the Pacific 
coast, and confirming it by investments in imposing churches, convents, 
universities, and hospitals, the philanthropic potentiality of which it 
would not be disposed to jeopardize by secession. Only the other day 
a certain Archbishop Duhamet, in celebrating his jubilee at the cathe- 
dral here, was congratulated on the fact that there are to-day four 
wholly English-speaking parishes in Ottawa to one twenty-five years 
ago, and that the number of churches had increased in the diocese 
from 88 to 200. At the convent his lordship was welcomed by 500° 
children, many of whom belong to English parents, but are attracted, 
as in England, by the excellent and cheap tuition given in these admir- 
able institutions, seminaries of Jesuiticism. The congratulatory address 
on this occasion was read by the Secretary of State here, an English 
Catholic. In speaking of the ties which are growing between Quebec 
and Ontario, I might add that the French follow the cross, and, where 
they settle, propagate with a rapidity which puts their original stock to 
the blush. It is amusing to note that the reason given for the paucity 
of French Volunteers for the Transvaal contingent was that, at twenty- 
two years, the minimum age for recruits, most French-Canadians are 
married and have families. 
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My third extract may be compared with the sermon quoted above, 
as far as importance goes; I offer it as shewing the direction of the 
wind and illustrating the amenities of opposition journalism. It forms 
a leading article in the Ottawa Citizen of 28th October, and comments 
on a rumour that Mr. Israel Tarte, who, as president of the Board of 
Works, has control of the Parliamentary buildings, refused to permit 
the hoisting of the Union Jack on the occasion of the departure of the 
Ottawa contingent. The writer continues: 


We reserve comment on the circumstances pending any explanation that may be 
given by Hon. Mr. Tarte, and which we sincerely hope he may be able to give in a 
manner to satisfy the people of Canada. That a minister of the crown should forbid 
the British flag to be hoisted on the parliament buildings of Canada in honour of the 
departure of Canadian troops in war time to fight the battles of the empire is a charge 
not to be lightly passed over. If Hon. Mr. Tarte is not able to satisfactorily explain 
the fact that the flag was not displayed on that day, the Citizen will be prepared to 
characterize the minister’s action in a manner commensurate with the circumstances 
of the case. 


The importance of all this lies in writing Canada for Cape Colony. 
Mr. Schreiner, the premier at Cape Town, is credited with causing the 
British Government no little anxiety, through his sympathies with his 
fellow Dutchmen. As we get the news out here, he refused to call out 
the local volunteers and thereby endangered outlying districts. Here 
we have just the same situation, a French premier, Sir W. Laurier, 
who, rather at the instigation of one of his ministers (write Tarte for 
Hoffmeyr) than of his own initiative, appeared to discountenance the 
enrolment of a small contingent for service abroad. What would be 
done if his own province of Quebec were playing the part of the 
Transvaal ? 

Let me say that I believe Sir W. Laurier, personally, is one of the 
most loyal and able statesmen the British empire can boast. He may 
have “‘ missed his chance,” over the question of the contingent, of con- 
firming his popularity with English-Canadians, but on the whole he 
appears to have handled an awkward problem with admirable finesse. 


JULIAN CROSKEY. 





The Poet of Cornwall 


A WRITER in the Pall Mall Gazette recently declared, a propos of the 
new edition of the Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker, “I 
had sooner read Hawker’s Life than his Works any day; the one was 
essentially original, the other lamentably commonplace.” The 
remark sums up the opinions of a good many literary critics as to the 
late Vicar of Morwenstow. It seems unjust, though, that Hawker, as 
a poet, should be so condemned without a hearing, the dictum of the 
Pall Mall Gazette being quite unsupported by argument. It is there- 
fore proposed to attempt in this paper some critical survey of his 
work, illustrated, as far as space permits, by representative extracts, 
which are the more requisite in the case of a poet whose reputation is 
at present mainly local. 

Hawker has suffered more than most poets at the hands of the 
“irresponsible, indolent reviewer,” as well as at the hands of the 


** carrion vulture,” who waits 


“ To tear his heart before the crowd.” 


Like most poets, too, he wrote a certain proportion of mediocre 
verse, and it is the drawback of every ‘‘ complete edition ” that the 
Still, if a poet be worth reading at all, 
a complete edition is a desirable possession, especially in the case of 
one, like Hawker, whose total production in poetry (considering his 


tares come up with the wheat. 


long and secluded life) was not voluminous. Moreover, he very 
seldom sinks below a certain level: there is no loose scribbling in any 
of his verse, and rarely a weak line. It is a great pity, however, that 
his “ Tendrils” were reprinted. It is these that overweight the book, 
and disgust the busy journalist. Every poet suppresses what 
Tennyson called his “early rot,” and it is almost an insult to}the dead 
to rake this up again and label it part of his “‘ poetical works.’’ One 
word more may be added, by the way, as to the editing of the volume. 
The punctuation of the poems is frequently faulty, and thas evidently 
not been very carefully revised in the correction of proofs. Occasionally, 
too, the spelling has gone awry. The editor has detected a trivial 
error in Dr. Lee’s “‘ Memorials” of Mr. Hawker, which he makes the 
occasion of a disparaging reference to that thoroughly reliable 
biography, now, unfortunately, out of print. Mr. Wallis would have 
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done better first to cast out the beam that is in his own eye. The 
text of the poems should be a more important consideration than any 
introductory notice or bibliography—in fact, we are not sure whether 
the book would not have been more attractive (certainly less ponderous) 
without these laborious accessories. One newspaper critic finds in it 
‘‘a huge amount of chaff in proportion to the grain’; another 
compares it for bulk to the works of Wordsworth, but these are 
obvious exaggerations. Apart from the ‘‘Tendrils,” the “body of 
good work” in Hawker’s poetry forms a large portion of the whole, 
while to say that he was as prolific as Wordsworth is merely to display 
either ignorance or carelessness. 

Whether Hawker was a poet of a high order or not, is another 
question. If he were to be judged entirely on his short rhymed 
pieces, probably the answer would be in the negative, many of these 
being, as another critic puts it, ‘‘ mere blasts on the early Victorian 
trumpet,”’ while the best of them would hardly entitle him to rank 
with the foremost singers of his nation. He will always hold a high 
place among ballad-writers, but it is on a single poem, namely, ‘‘ The 
Quest of the Sangraal,” that his claim to any higher title than that of 
minor poet must rest. Mr. Alfred Nutt, an authority on the legend of 
the Holy Grail, has called this poem ‘‘a magnificent fragment,” and 
various other critics consider it to have more truly caught the spirit 
of medieval romance than any other modern poem on a kindred 
subject. In his preface to the ‘‘ Book of Marvellous Adventures,” Mr. 
Ernest Rhys writes: ‘‘ A much less known poet, who struck the Celtic 
note even more strenuously than Tennyson, the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
printed privately many years ago a remarkable fragment on the Quest 
of the Holy Grail, which, in a very striking way, preserves at once its 
mediaeval spirit, and gives it modern effect.” 

The secret of Hawker’s peculiar success in treating this theme lies 
in the fact that he himself thoroughly believed the legend, and did not 
approach it from the merely aesthetic point of view. A friend wrote 
of him after his death as ‘‘a thoroughly Dantesque mind,” and the 
comparison is an especially apt one in relation to his most important 
poetical achievement. He resembled Dante in attaching ulterior 
significance to numbers, also in his ideas about astronomy, the scheme 
of creation, the future life, and in a symbolic cast of thought generally. 
Hawker’s mind was, in fact, steeped in the sentiment of the middle 
ages. His reading, if one were to judge only from references in his 
poetry, would seem to have been devoted mainly to Scripture and early 
Christian and medieval literature. He was fond of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, and re-read some novels of Scott every 
Christmas. Milton he described, rather intolerantly, as “‘ that double- 
dyed thief of other men’s brains, John Milton the Puritan.” The 
“ Suma” of St. Thomas Aquinas was his daily manual. 

Cornwall is a region peculiarly rich in legend and romance, and 
Hawker was well qualified by nature and attainments to render the 
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spirit of the place in verse. He is distinctively the poet of Cornwall 

The whole of his long life, with the exception of school and college 
days, and one or two short visits to London, was spent in that county, 
and more than forty years of it in Morwenstow, the little seaboard 
village with which his name will ever be associated. His life might be 
fittingly described in the line of Wordsworth, as that of one 


“ Sole sitting by the shores of old romance.” 


Such a man living in such a place could hardly avoid the subject of 
Arthurian fable, and his intense love of Christian symbolism led him 
naturally to choose as his theme the episode of the Quest of the Holy 
Grail. Had he been less of a churchman, he might have made a 
greater name in poetry, and have drawn more inspiration from that 
vast treasure-house whence so many English poets of this century 
have enriched their verse. But Hawker was primarily and above all 
. things a Priest of the Church of Christ. There is hardly a poem of 
his that has not some bearing on religion. This element in his work 
no doubt militates against his popularity, and it is a result which he 
himself would fully understand. In one of his letters he says that he 
at first discerned a religious tendency in Tennyson, but that “anything 
churchy would have been fatal to his future fame in England. There- 
fore he cut all such.” We may well doubt the construction here put 
upon Tennyson’s motives, and to some, too, the religion of ‘In 
Memoriam” may appear truer and more Christian, if less churchy, 
than that contained in any poetry of a professedly religious character. 
Nevertheless, Hawker’s inference from his own assumption remains 
sound: a suspicion of churchiness in a poet would at once repel a 
great number of readers. 

Hawker so entirely dedicated himself to religion that his powers 
as a poet, pure and simple, never had free scope, and were never fully 
developed. He was just sixty when he wrote the “‘ Quest of the 
Sangraal,’’ and one feels in reading it how much greater things he 
might have accomplished, or, at any rate, how many more things 
equally great, had he but concentrated himself earlier on this kind of 
composition. He did, indeed, purpose writing other chants narrating 
the adventures of the various knights who undertook the quest, the 
poem actually composed being merely the first of an intended series. 
It is, therefore, literally a fragment. Old age, however, and failing 
health prevented him from carrying,out this design, just when he had 
for the first time sounded the true depth of his genius. He never got 
beyond the first three lines of another chant, which are transcribed 
here from his own manuscript. 

Ho! for the Sangraal! Once again.I chant 


The thrilling Signal, and along the lands 
I fain would trace Lord Lancelot’s Northward way. 


Some poets have died young with early promise unfulfilled, and 
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the world has lamented what might have been. It was otherwise with 
Hawker. His real power lay long dormant within him, and when it 
at last awoke, his vitality, though remarkable, was not sufficient to 
sustain further efforts of equal magnitude. There is surely a pathos 
in this, almost as keen as in the case of brilliant talent cut short by 
early death. 

Not only was Hawker, as a critic in the Outlook writes, “‘a High 
Churchman by nature.” He was also what most people nowadays 
would consider ludicrously superstitious. He firmly believed in witch- 
craft, omens, fairies and pixies, ghosts, and all kinds of invisible influ- 
ences, both good and evil. He himself tells us in a letter how he once 
read the exorcistic service in Latin over the members of his Vestry 
who voted against him on a question of Church rates. ‘‘ The five,” he 
writes with perfect seriousness, ‘‘fled from the room howling,” though 
he admits that the mortals possessed by these devils did not understand 
the nature of the proceedings. 

He used to spend a great deal of time in his chancel seeing 
visions and pondering points of doctrine, and asserted that, though he 
had access to few books, whatsoever he desired to know in doctrinal 
matters was miraculously “breathed into his mind” as he meditated 
there. Sucha mind, ina man of high culture, was an extraordinary 
anachronism. The Cornish are indeed a superstitious race, and the 
country teems with legends and ghost stories to which the wildness of 
the coast lends colour and credibility. A belief in such things is 
intelligible among the native fishermen and uneducated poor, but that 
a man should retain implicit faith in them, after passing through a 
course at Oxford in the England of the nineteenth century, seems 
almost inconceivable. Yet such was the case with Hawker. No 
wonder, then, that his Cornish legends, both in prose and verse, are 
told with such a vivid sense of actuality, and that the same impres- 
sion, but in an intensified degree, is produced by his ‘‘ Quest of the 
Sangraal.” 

It is remarkable that Tennyson was long deterred from treating 
that very subject by a feeling that the story ought to be believed by 
the writer who should do it justice. Ina letter* to the Duke of Argyll, 
dated 3rd October, 1859, he wrote :—‘‘ As to Macaulay’s suggestion of 
the Sangraal, I doubt if such a subject could be handled in these days 
without incurring a charge of irreverence—it would be too much like 
playing with sacred things. The old writers believed in the Sangraal. 
Many years ago I did write ‘‘ Lancelot’s Quest of the Grail” in as 
good verses as I ever wrote; no, I did not write, I made it in my head, 
and it has now altogether slipped out of my memory.” Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail” was not published until 1869. Hawker’s “ Quest of 
the Sangraal” was written in 1863, and published privately the 
following year, and re-published in ‘‘ Cornish Ballads” in 1869. The 
two poems were, of course, written quite independently of each other, 


* See Life of Tennyson, by his son. 
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and there is scarcely a point of resemblance between them, either in 
plan or treatment. In 1848, Tennyson went for a tour in Cornwall.* 
“IT hear,” he said, “‘that there are larger waves there (i.¢., at Bude) 
than on any other part of the British coast; and must go thither and 
be alone with God.” So he went, and we learn some particulars of 
the visit from his journal*, in which the following entries appear :— 


“Tuesday, May 30th.—Arrived at Bude in dark, asked girl way to sea, she opens 
the back door. . . . Igo out and ina moment go sheer down, upward of six feet 
over wall on fanged cobbles. Up again and walked to sea over dark hill. 

“June 2nd.—Took a gig to Rev. S. Hawker at Morwenstow, passing Combe 
Valley, fine view over sea, coldest manner of Vicar till I told my name, then all 
heartiness. Walk on cliff with him, told of shipwreck.” 


As a matter of fact, Tennyson came incognito, and the Vicar 
(according to his version of the matter), knowing all the time who his 
visitor was, and being slightly piqued at his withholding his name, 
proceeded in the course of conversation to quote freely from the 
Laureate’s works. Probably Hawker improved on the story in the 
telling, but those who knew his sly humour can imagine him gravely 
deprecating the excessive use of tobacco (both Tennyson and he were 
mighty smokers), and quoting in allusion thereto 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains. 


At length they came to the edge of the cliff, where a little ‘‘runlet 
tinkling from the rock” ended its course in a shower of spray over 


” 


the face of the precipice. ‘‘ Falling like a broken purpose,’”’ observed 
the Vicar, whereupon Tennyson could stand it no longer, and revealed 
his identity by exclaiming ‘‘ don’t keep throwing my verse at my head 
like that.” 

But in order to judge whether Hawker’s works are commonplace 
or not, we must turn to the poems themselves. Certainly the best 
known is the “Song of the Western Men,” popularly called the 
Trelawny ballad; yet, in spite of its antique flavour and spirited swing, it 
would be a pity, for several reasons, if Hawker were to go down to 
posterity simply as the author of this poem, As Mr. Le Gallienne has 
pointed out, the kernel of the whole song 


And shall Trelawny die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why. 


was not Hawker’s invention at all, and he himself frankly admitted 
the fact. It certainly detracts somewhat from the originality of the 
rest of the piece. Mr. Quiller Couch, too, has directed attention to a 
serious geographical absurdity in the fourth stanza. 


We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay. 


* See Life of Tennyson, by his son. 
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Mr. Couch reasonably asks, Why should the Severn bea stay to an 
army marching from Cornwall to London? The question certainly 
cannot be called hypercritical. Possibly the sense is this, that, if the 
Severn had happened to be on their route, they would not have 
minded it. 

One rather tires of hearing that this song was mistaken by Scott, 
Dickens, and Macaulay for a genuine old ballad: not that the fact is 
uninteresting in itself, but “every pelting petty” newspaper, in how- 
ever scanty and unintelligent a notice of Hawker’s poems, invariably 
retails this one trite piece of information from the journalistic 
stock-pot. 

In the new edition of the poems which Mr. Lane has issued, one 
could have wished that the later versions had been given in the text 
and the earlier in the notes, instead of vicé versé. For instance, 





With ‘ one and all,’ and hand in hand, 


is certainly an improvement on 
All side by side and hand in hand. 


Likewise, in the couplet 


Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all, 
Here’s men as good as you. 


the latter line has a kind of Shakesperean ring compared with 
To better men than you. 


Another emendation which Hawker made involves a change, or 
modification, of doctrine on the part of the author. This was pointed 
out to the present writer by Mr. Hawker’s friend and biographer, the 
Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. The change in 
question occurs in the poem call ‘‘The Lady’s Well.” In editions up 
to 1846 one stanza ran :— 

And Mary was her blessed name, 
Though not by men adored : 


Its sound some thoughts of love should claim 
vom all who love their Lord. 


In subsequent editions the two middle lines were altered to :— 


in every land adored : 
Its very sound deep love should claim. 


Remembering that Hawker was on his death-bed received into the 
Roman Catholic Church, one can perceive the drift and significance of 
this alteration. 

The second poem in the book, “Clovelly,” has provoked the 
accusation, if one may call it so, of ‘‘ Byronism,” with which the up- 
to-date critic is fond of dismissing minor poets of the old school.. It 
is an easy criticism to make, being so delightfully vague, and implying 


: 
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that the critic is a well-read person with a healthy contempt for the 
achievements of his forefathers. If the form of some of these earlier 
poems of Hawker’s appears to our taste conventional and stiff, and 
their style a trifle stilted, there are yet pleasant word-pictures here and 
there by way of compensation. Here is a Virgilian phrase— 


Furrow the whitening wave with their returning oar. 


Take, too, this passage, with its hint of some idyllic love-tale akin 
to Matthew Arnold’s “ Forsaken Merman” :— 
Where scarce the valley’s leafy depths allow 
The intruding sunbe2i: in their shade to dwell, 
There doth the searaid breathe her human vow— 
So village maidens in their envy tell— 
Won from her dark blue home by that alluring dell. 
In 1827 Hawke: won the Newdigate at Oxford with ‘‘ Pompeii.” 
In a prize poem one expects more or less artificiality, and rhymed 
couplets were then the invariable rule in such compositions. Two 
years later, at Cambridge, Tennyson gained the medal with 
** Timbuctoo ” in blank verse, but, as his son writes, “to win the prize 
in anything but rhymed heroics was an innovation.” ‘‘ Pompeii” is 
decidedly above the average of its kind. It would doubtless have won 
approval from such men as Pope, Dryden, or Dr. Johnson, but it has 
more flexibility of style than they possessed, and a good deal more 
poetry in it, as we who live after Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, are 
accustomed to conceive of poetry. The following couplet is not the 
work of a mere versifier :— 


And cheated Fancy, in her dreamy mood, 
Will half forget that this is solitude. 


But here, on the other hand, we get a sample of what might be 
termed the regulation “‘ Popery”’ of Academic verse :— 


Explore with pausing step th’ unpeopled path, 
View the proud hall—survey the stately bath. 


Taking the piece as a whole, however, the poetry certainly prepon- 
derates, despite its conventional fetters. - 

On his return to Cornwall, Hawker soon threw off the trammels 
of scholasticism, and in the next three poems, ‘“ Mawgan ot 
Melhuach,” ‘“ Featherstone’s Doom,” and ‘‘The Silent Tower ot 
Bottreaux,’”’ we have him at his best as a Cornish balladist par 
excellence. 

Hard was the struggle, but at the last, 
With a stormy pang old Mawgan pass’d, 
And away, away, beneath their sight, 
Gleam’d the red sail at pitch of night. 


For weird suggestiveness, this last line would be difficult to surpass. 

“‘Featherstone’s Doom” is a felicitous metrical rendering of a 

legend thus explained by Hawker in a note appended to the poem, 
2* 
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“ The Blackrock is a bold, dark, pillared mass of schist, which rises 
midway on the shore of Widemouth Bay, near Bude, and is held to be 
the lair of the troubled spirit of Featherstone the wrecker, imprisoned 
therein until he shall have accomplished his doom.” 


Twist thou and twine! in light and gloom 
A spell is on thine hand ; 

The wind shall be thy changeful loom, 
Thy web the shifting sand. 


Twine from this hour in ceaseless toil, 
On Blackrock’s sullen shore ; 

Till cordage of the sand shall coil 
Where crested surges roar. 


’Tis for that hour, when, from the wave, 
Near voices wildly cried ; 

When thy stern hand no succour gave, 
The cable at thy side. 


Twist theu and twine! in light and gloom, 
The spell is on thine hand ; 

The wind shall be thy changeful loom, 
Thy web the shifting sand. _ 


The appropriateness of the penalty suggests a far-away comparison 
with the scheme of divine vengeance in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” where the 
unhappy victims are tormented, as it were, by an Almighty Mikado, 
whose “object all sublime” is “‘to make the punishment fit the 
crime.” To burlesque Dante, though, would have been little short of 
sacrilege in the eyes of Mr. Hawker, whose mind was cast in the same 
symbolic mould, and who held a like materialistic conception of 
Heaven, and Hell, and of the Christian religion. 

Of the other purely Cornish ballads, “The Silent Tower of 
Bottreaux " and ‘‘ The Doom-Well of St. Madron,” are both the hkest 
and the best known. What tale could be more thrilling thar that of 
the blasphemous skipper, whose vessel, bearing ‘‘ the merry Bottreaux 
bells on board,” was wrecked within sight of home ? 


“Thank God, thou whining knave, on land, 
But thank, at sea, the steersman’s hand.” 
The captain’s voice above the gale— 

“ Thank the good ship and ready sail.” 

“Come to thy God in time!” 
Sad grew the boding chime ; 

“Come to thy God at last!” 
Boom’d heavy on the biast. 


Uprose that sea ! as if it heard 
The mighty Master’s signal-word : 
What thrills the captain’s whitening lip? 
The death-groans of his sinking ship. 
“Come to thy God in time !” 
Swung deep the funeral chime 
“ Grace, mercy, kindness past, 
Come to thy God at last!” 
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The “ Doom-Well of St. Madron” is perhaps the most fascinating 
of all the ballads. It is a picture of less lurid and sombre hues than 
most of the others, showing us Arthur and Gwennivar, with their 
retinue of knights, in a gay, light-hearted mood, which forms a 
pleasant foil to the solemn earnest of the ‘‘Quést of the Sangraal.” 
The first stanza explains the motive of the poem. 


Plunge thy right hand in St. Madron’s spring, 
If true to its troth be the palm you bring ; 
But if a false sigil thy fingers bear, 

Lay them the rather on the burning share. 


And how refreshing it is, after the impeccable, stained-glass 
Arthur of the “‘ Idylls of the King,” to read that 


Loud laughed King Arthur when as he heard 
That solemn friar his boding word ; 
And blithely he sware as a King he may, 

“ We tryst for St. Madron’s at break of day.” 


The Arthur of the ‘‘ Quest,’ however, like the Arthur of the 
** Idylls,” is a very different personage from this jovial monarch. 


Arthur, the Son of Uter and the Night, 

Helm’d with Pendragon, with the crested crown, 
And belted with the sheathei Excalibur, 

That gnash’d his iron teeth, and yearn’d for war ! 
Stern was that look (high natures seldom smile), 
And in those pulses beat a thousand Kings. 


But the ballad, truer to human nature, as well as to the character 
of Arthur as Malory portrays him, happily reveals the “ blameless 
King” for once unbending. 


“ Now horse and hattock, both but and ben,” 
Was the cry at Lauds, with Dundagel men, 
And forth they pricked upon Routor side, 

As goodly a raid as a King could ride. 


Proud Gwennivar rode like a Queen of the land, 
With page and with squire at her bridle hand ; 
And the twice six knights of the stony ring 
They girded and guarded their Cornish King. 


Arrived at the well, each in turn dips his hand in the magic springs 


’Twere sooth to say how Sir Gauvain smiled, 
When he grasped the waters so soft and mild ; 
How Sir Lancelot dashed the glistening spray 

O’er the rugged beard of the rough Sir Kay. 

Sir Bevis he touched and he found no fear ; 

’Twas a dénitée stoup to Sir Belvidere, 

How the fountain flash’d o’er King Arthur’s Queen, 
Say, Cornish dames, for ye guess the scene. 


But suddenly the mirth and laughter die away into looks of gloomy 
suspicion. An ominous note of treachery is struck, and the reader’s 
thought involuntarily turns to the “ Passing of Arthur,” 


And that last, dim, weird battle in the west. 
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But we must not anticipate. Let the ballad tell its own tale. 


Now rede me my riddle, Sir Mordred, I pray, 
My Kinsman, mine ancient, my dien-aimé ; 
Now rede me my riddle, and rede it aright, 

Art thou traitorous knave or my trusty knight ?” 


He plunged his right arm in the judgment well : 
It bubbled and boiled like a cauldron of hell : 
He drew and he lifted his quivering limb, 

Ha! Sir Judas, how Madron had sodden him ! 


The expression, ‘‘ Sir Judas,” isan eminently medieval touch. It 
was characteristic of the Middle Ages to dress antiquity in the ideas 
and imagery of their own times, and to call Pagan heroes, Hebrew 
prophets, and Christian saints alike by the titles of chivalry. Little 
points like this prove how profoundly Hawker was in sympathy with 
his subject, so that it was easy to him to assume the vocabulary and 
phraseology of the early romance writers. The same faculty is 
apparent throughout the ‘Quest of the Sangraal,” the language of 
which is more mystical and imaginative, to suit the greater theme, and 
suffused, moreover, with an almost Scriptural intensity of awe. 
Hawker would love to trace a parallelism between the treachery of 
Mordred and the treachery of Judas, between the twelve Knights of 
the round table and {the twelve Apostles, and all this is implied in 
the fierce ejaculation, “‘Ha! Sir Judas.” 

Hawker’s muse was by no means monotonous in her inspiration. 
His shorter poems are very various in type, ranging from the “high 
seriousness ” of poems like ‘‘ Aurora,” “ Ichabod,” and ‘“‘ The Comet 
of 1861,” to the rollicking fun of ‘ Arscott of Tetcott,” ‘“‘ The Cornish 
Emigrant’s Song,” and ‘‘ The Carol of the Pruss.”” He was saved 
from the bathos and dreariness into which so many parson-poets fall 
by his strong native humour. This side of his genius, which in social 
intercourse made him so delightful a companion, comes out to more 
advantage in his prose, but it also had an indirect and negative 
influence on his poetry. Many are the witticisms and anecdotes 
associated with his memory. Between mysticism and humour there 
are many gradations in his verse, but the predominating note through- 
gut is one of rough simplicity and graphic force. There is a bluff, 
rugged, and at times fantastic, grandeur in his lines, analogous to the 
tumbled rocks and boulders and beetling crags of the Cornish shore, 
and a rolling thunder as of the billows of the broad Atlantic which 


break along that iron coast. 


War, 'mid the ocean and the land ! 

The battle-field, Morwenna’s strand, 
Where rock and ridge the bulwark keep, 
The giant-warders of the deep. 


They come! and shall they not prevail, 
The seething surge, the gathering gale? 
They fling their wild flag to the breeze 

The banner of a thousand seas. 
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They come—they mount—they charge in vain, 
Thus far, incalculable main ! 

No more! thine hosts have not o’erthrown 
The lichen on the barrier-stone. 


One ought almost to shout the lines in order to appreciate in full 
their breezy vigour. Take these, too, from ‘“‘ The Death Race.” 


Who comes with weapon? Who comes with steed? 
Ye may hear far off their clanking speed ; 

What Knight in steel is thundering on? 

Ye may know the voice of the grim Sir John. 


“ Saw ye my daughter, my Gwennah bright, 

Borne out for dead at the deep of night?” 
“Too late! too late!” cried the Warder pale ; 
“Lo! the full deck and the rushing sail!” 


They have roused that maid from her trance of sleep, 
They have spread their sails to the roaring deep ; 
Watch ye, and ward ye! with wind and tide, 
Fitz-Walter hath won his Cornish bride. 


Other pieces are set in a quieter, more meditative key; soliloquies 
in song, wherein the poet apostrophizes some favourite haunt, such as 
a church, a river, a sacred well; or recounts a pathetic episode of 


village life, or tragic disaster of the sea. These poems are not strictly 
ballads, nor yet wholly lyrics. They are rather elegiac in form and 
spirit. One of these poetic reveries was suggested to Hawker by the 
scene of his curacy at North Tamerton, where some “grassy barrows of 
the happier dead”’ reminded him of the transience of mortal fame. He 
there dug up a patera and an urn of baked clay containing human 
ashes. “It denotes,” he wrote, “in all likelihood, the entombment of 
a Keltic priest, and that of pre-Christian times.” His thoughts on 
this occasion found voice in a poem called “ Trebarrow.” 


Did the wild blast of battle sound 
Of old, from yonder lonely mound? 
Race of Pendragon ! did ye pour 
On this dear earth your votive gore? 


Did stern swords cleave along this plain 
The loose rank of the roving Dane? 

Or Norman charger’s sounding tread 
Smite the meek daisy’s Saxon head? 


Is not the last line sweetly redolent of the ‘‘ grass of England?” 


The wayward winds no ahswer breathe, 
No legend cometh from beneath 

Of chief, with good sword at his side, 
Or Druid in his tomb of pride. 


One quiet bird, that comes to make 
Her lone nest in the scanty brake ; 
A nameless flower, a silent fern— 

Lo! the dim stranger’s storied urn. 
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Hark ! on the cold wings of the blast 
The future answereth to the past ; 
The bird, the flower, may gather still ; 
Thy voice shall cease upon the hill. 


It is one signal merit of Hawker’s verse that, though so much of it 
is in rhyme, the rhymes do not seem to distort the sense, but come 
naturally, without any obvious effort. It is a rare quality in poets, 
and one very difficult to attain. Another eloquent and tender poem 
of the same class as the above, is that wherein he commemorates his 
own venerable church at Morwenstow, the scene of his ministrations 


for nearly half a century. 


My Saxon shrine! the only ground 
Wherein this weary heart hath rest : 
What years the birds of God have found 
Along thy walls their sacred nest ! 
The storm, the blast, the tempest shock, 
Have beat upon those walls in vain ; 
She stands—a daughter of the rock— 
The changeless God’s eternal fane. 


Elsewhere, in a note, the vicar writes :—‘‘ My glebe occupies a 
position of wild and singular beauty: its western boundary is the sea, 
skirted by tall and tremendous cliffs, and near their brink, with the 
exquisite taste of ecclesiastical antiquity, is placed the church.” Like 
most old Cornish churches, it was “‘ built in the days when men knew 


how to build.” 
Huge, mighty, massive, hard, and strong, 
Were the choice stones they lifted then ; 
The vision of their hope was long, 
They knew their God, those faithful men. 
They pitch’d no tent for change or death, 
No home to last man’s shadowy day ; 
There! there! the everlasting breath 
Would breathe whole centuries away. 


In similar strain the poet-priest sang of the symbolic architecture 
of his church, and of the wells of St. John and St. Morwenna. Some- 
times, too, a burial or baptism among his folk would move him to 
verse, not infrequently by special request of those interested in the 
ceremony. One touching poem of this kind is ‘“‘ The Baptism of the 
Peasant and the Prince,” from which the following verses are 
taken :— 

I came, a country minister, 
A servant of the Lord ; 
To bless that mother’s child for her, 
With water and the Word. 
* * * 
“Thanks be to God !” in language mild, 
The humble woman said ; 
“Who sends such kindness to my child, 
Here in its mother’s bed. 
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And bless our Queen with health and grace, 
Hers 1s a happy reign : 

O! one smile of her baby’s face 
Pays her for all her pain.” 


Some charming lines were written, two years before his death, for 
the birthday of a friend’s daughter. 


Mary ! thy happy name was given 

In tones of earth, to breathe of heaven. 
Hallowed by Her, the sinless Child, 
The Maiden Mother undefiled. 

Oh! with her name, her nature take, 
And keep thee pure, for Mary’s sake. 


Hawker was particularly happy in this kind of “album” verse. 
In a little poem addressed to ‘‘ Eva” Valentine, he was quick to turn 
the meaning of her name into a graceful thought gracefully expressed : 


Her Eden held one fatal tree, 
Be earth all Paradise to thee. 


His solitary surroundings inclined him to moods of despondency 
and introspection, and gave his character an inevitable touch of egot- 
ism, strengthened, probably, by the kind of autocratic sway which he 
exercised among his simple flock, to whom he stood in the relation, 
not only of spiritual pastor, but of legal, medical, and agricultural 
adviser, postman, amanuensis, and guide, philosopher, and friend in 
general. He knew every man, woman, and child in his large and 
scattered parish, with all the particulars of their family history; and 
his help and counsel were in constant demand and ever cheerfully 
given. His living was indeed no sinecure. In addition to Morwens- 
tow, he served the parish of Wellcombe, whither he rode or drove every 
Sunday for afternoon service. After service, he would sit at the lych- 
gate stile and hold a kind of village conclave, reading, delivering, and 
receiving letters (sometimes taking verbal instructions from those who 
could not write themselves), inspecting samples of farm produce, and 
discussing the various affairs of the hamlet. This almost patriarchal 
position naturally gave his speech and writings a tone of self-confi- 
dence which, to those who did not know him well, might seem at. 
times to indicate a domineering spirit. He was, in reality, however, 
of a very lovable and genial temper. His treatment of animals, 
always the test of a good heart, was childlike in its tenderness. There 
was nothing offensive in his egotism, which, as far as his poetry is 
concerned, merely shows itself in a rather frequent reference to his 
Own experiences, aspirations, and disappointments. His nature was 
tich in human sympathy, which overflowed in reckless generosity to 
the poor of his parish, and to strangers wrecked on that inhospitable 
shore. 

In a mood of melancholy resignation as regards worldly ambition, 
but lit and cheered by spiritual hope, he thus writes of Cornwall and 
Morwenstow after an absence, probably at Oxford :— 
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Thou lovely land, where, kindling, throng 
Scenes that should breathe the soul of song ; 
Home of high hopes that once were mine, 

Of loftier verse and nobler line. 


Tis past—the quench’d volcano’s tide 
Sleeps well within the mountain-side ; 

Henceforth shall Time’s cold touch control 
The warring Hecla of my soul. 


Welcome! wild rock and lonely shore, 
Where round my days dark seas shall roar ; 
And thy gray fane, Morwenna, stand, 

The beacon of the Eternal hand. 


In two poems of singular beauty and pathos, ‘‘The Tamar 
Spring” and “‘ The Token Stream of Tidna-Combe,” the poet likens 
human life to a river ever hurrying onward to the sea. The first 
contrasts the “‘ even tenour” of his own tranquil existence with the 
restless rush of the ambitious stream. The Tamar, which forms the 
boundary of Devon and Cornwall, rises in Morwenstow parish, and 
joins the sea at Plymouth. 

Thou heedest not! Thy dream is of the shore ; 

Thy heart is quick with life ; on, to the sea! 


How will the voice of thy far streams implore 
Again amid these peaceful weeds to be ! 


My soul! my soul! a happier choice be thine— 
Thine the hushed valley, and the lonely sod ; 

False dreams, far vision, hollow hope resign, 
Fast by our Tamar spring, alone with God! 


The stream of Tidna pursues a humbler course “‘ along the cool, 
sequestered vale of life,” until it falls at last over the cliffs into the sea. 
In it the poet sees an image of his own career. As youth grows into 
manhood, so the brook becomes “‘a rivulet, then a river,” and his 
thoughts turn to the time when this change took place in his own life. 


O type of a far scene! The lovely land 
Where youth wins many a friend, and I had one; 
Still do thy bulwarks, dear old Oxford, stand ? 
Yet, Isis, do thy thoughtful waters run? 
Too soon, though, comes an end to the days of freedom and delight, 
and the grown man must earn his bread. 


We twain have reached the stern and anxious ground. 


The remainder of the poem can hardly be read without a sense of 
tears and desolate regret. 
And now what hills shall smile, what depths remain, 
Thou tamed and chastened wanderer, for thee ? 


A rocky path, a solitary plain, 
Must be thy broken channel to the sea. 
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Come then, sad river, let our footsteps blend 
Onward, by silent bank, and nameless stone : 
Our years began alike, so let them end,— 
We live with many men, we die alone. 


* * * 


Away! behold at last the torrent leap, 
Glad, glad to mingle with yon foamy brine ; 

Free and unmourn’d, the cataract cleaves the steep— 
O river of the rocks, thy fate is mine ! 


One or two passages may be quoted from those poems which are 
especially typical of Hawker’s unique religious symbolism. In a little 
poem called “ The Font” occurs a beautiful simile figuring the rite 
of baptism :— 


Raise ye the sacred hand! and proudly shower 
The rain of God upon the mortal flower. 


But most characteristic of his theological ideas is the ecstatic 
adoration of “ Aishah Shechinah.” It is a realistic, almost physio- 
logical, imagination of the mysteries of the Immaculate Conception, a 
doctrine of which, in the latter years of his life, his Oriental, concrete 
intellect took strong and singular hold. 


Round her, too pure to mingle with the day, 
Light, that was life, abode ; 

Folded within her fibres meekly lay 
The link of boundless God. 


So link’d, so blent, that when, with pulse fulfill’d, 
Moved but that infant hand, 

Far, far away, His conscious Godhead thrill’d, 
And stars might understand. 


* * + 
The Zone, where two glad worlds for ever meet, 
Beneath that bosom ran: 
Deep in that womb, the conquering Paraclete 
Smote Godhead on to man ! 


Three poems, written each in eight-lined stanzas, embody legends of 
the early Church, namely, “The Legend of Saint Cecily,” ‘The. 
Legend of Saint Thekla,” and “ The Bier of Mary, Mother of God.” 
The tales are told in language clear-cut, direct, and picturesque, and 
with considerable dramatic feeling. St. Thekla, ‘‘the First Lily in 
the Garden of God,” as the sub-title calls her, renounced human love 
for the sake of the faith in an age of Roman persecution. The poem 
contains some beautiful lines. 


Like moonlight on the snow, his image falls 
Upon her vestal spirit. 


One stanza in particular is full of strong descriptive power and tragic 
terror. 
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She stood, with gentle and uplifted look, 
When they had loosed the lions on their prey : 
But lo! the fierce and famished creatures shook, 
And crouching at her feet in fondness lay ; _ 
There will they rest, though none beside may brook 
Their furious fangs, nor soothe their angry way : 
“The fire! the flame!” Hark, what fierce accents rise ! 
“Yea! scorch her to the gods! There shall be sacrifice.” 


Power of another kind, but no less striking, is evinced in more 
secular poems like ‘“‘ A Croon on Hennacliff” and “‘ The Smuggler’s 
Song.’ In the latter there is something of the lilt and savour of a 
ballad by Rudyard Kipling. 

On, through the ground-sea, shove ! 
Light on the larboard bow ! 

There’s a nine-knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below. 

The former poem also has reference to the smuggling and wrecking 
propensities of the Cornish fisher folk, even as late as the time when 
Mr. Hawker, the first resident vicar for over a hundred years, first 
assumed the incumbency of Morwenstow. 

“Cawk! cawk!” then said the raven, 
“TI am fourscore years and ten ; 
Yet never in Bude Haven 
Did I croak for rescued men.— 
They will save the Captain’s girdle, 
And shirt, if shirt there be, 
But leave their blood to curdle 
For my old dame and me. 


Hawker was somewhat sparing of a lyrical gift which was by no 
means poor in quality, and which thereby in some measure redeems 
the lack of quantity. One little lyric, addressed to his first wife, 
enshrines a favourite notion of his as to the nature and duties of angels. 
Angels, in his view, were ‘young men in white garments,” who 
invisibly pervade the whole of space and carry out those decrees of 
God which men call laws of nature. At a later time he ridiculed the 
custom of representing them with wings, which he contended was 
unscriptural, as well as a violation of physical experience. 


“ ARE THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING SPIRITS?” 


We see them not—we cannot hear 
The music of their wing— 

Yet know we that they sojourn near, 
The Angels of the spring ! 


They glide along this lovely ground, 
When the first violet grows ; 

Their graceful hands have just unbound 
The zone of yonder rose! 


I gather it for thy dear breast, 

From stain and shadow free ; 
That which an Angel’s touch hath blest 
Is meet, my love, for thee ! 
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Two other charming lyrics are ‘‘ Queen Gwennivar’s Round” and 
“* Blue Eyes Melt—Dark Eyes Burn.” The latter lines are especially 
fine, and it is evidence of his vitality that they were written at the age 
of sixty, when, by the way, he was just about to marry again. His 
experience of matrimony was peculiar. At twenty, he married a lady 
old enough to be his mother; at sixty, he married one young enough 
to be his daughter. This, no doubt, partly accounts for the scarcity 
of the erotic element in his poetry, for the first union, although long 
and happy, was naturally one of affection and affinity of tastes rather 
than of passionate love. The second, strangely enough, partook on 
both sides more of this latter character. Hence, perhaps, the lyrical 
felicity of the poem above mentioned, which had, however, no direct 
reference to his fiancée, but was addressed to two young girls, the 
children of a friend. 


The eyes that melt, the eyes that burn, 
The lips that make a lover yearn, 
These flashed on my bewildered sight, 
Like meteors of the northern night. 


Then, said I, in my wild amaze, 

“ What stars be they that greet my gaze ? 
Where shall my shivering rudder turn ? 
To eyes that melt, or eyes that burn? 


‘““Ah! safer far the darkling sea 
Than where such perilous signals be ; 
To rock, and storm, and whirlwind turn 
From eyes that melt, and eyes that burn.” 


Who would have imagined this to be the writing of a man who 
had come within ten years of the Psalmist’s term? There isa kind 
of Cavalier ring in the verse indicative rather of the exuberance and 
freshness of youth. We should have to go to the masters of English 
song for lines equal in magical grace to the first two of the last stanza. 
We might go even to Shakespeare and try whether they would bear 
comparison with the song in ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 


Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 

And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 


There is now little more to be said of Hawker’s casual and 
occasional verse. It may be doubtful whether, on the strength of the 
preceding quotations, anyone would accord him ‘‘a niche in the temple 
of immortality.” A kind of amateurish mannerism, perceptible even in 
his best work, seems ever to hinder him from scaling the last height 
of Parnassus, yet thither, by virtue of his masterpiece, he may still in 
the opinion of some be held to have arrived. We have seen that his 
genius took from its environment a thoroughly local character, and 
there are consequent limitations to everything he wrote. In some 
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respects this may be a source of strength rather than of weakness, but 
it necessarily confines the interest in his works to a somewhat narrow 
circle of readers. 

If we apply to his poetry the touchstone of criticism by which 
Matthew Arnold was wont to discover the “ grand style,” namely, the 
selection of single lines, Hawker would not: be found altogether 
wanting, even were the choice limited to his shorter pieces. As a rule 
these poems are composed of good average verses, whereof the chief 
merit lies in their spirit and swing rather than in any qualities of the 
“‘carven phrase.” Nevertheless, there are not a few which have a 
haunting sound. 


Along this path the listener hears 
Feet heavy with the toil of years. 


Here, and in several of the lines already quoted, there is a robust, 
homely music to which it is not quite easy to find a parallel in 
English poetry. 

Let us turn now in conclusion to the poem wherein culminated 
alike Hawker’s poetical genius and his mystical religious symbolism. 
The prefatory note to the ‘‘ Quest of the Sangraal” typifies a certain 
grandiloquence that was habitual in his manner of speech. “ All that 
is known,” he writes, “of the origin and history of this mysterious 
relique will be rehearsed in the poem itself.” From such a prologue 
one might expect some pedantic antiquarian composition, full of 
abstruse lore and tedious digressions. As a matter of fact, the poem 
contains nothing of the kind. There are, it is true, allusions to various 
legends and symbolic beliefs, but these are few and are all explained 
in footnotes by the author. Otherwise the language, while packed 
with meaning and colour, is perfectly simple and straightforward. 
It does, however, demand of the reader some acquaintance with 
antique modes of thought and expression, and some understanding of 
words and phrases proper to poetry but alien to ordinary conversation. 
Mystical romance, too, is something of an acquired taste in literature, 
especially when served in the form of blank verse. Hawker’s romantic 
and superstitious temperament breathed freely in an atmosphere of 
myth, marvel, and adventure, and long familiarity with the traditional 
scenes of Arthurian romance, as well as an intimate knowledge of the 
stories themselves, gave to his verse a glamour of verisimilitude and 
an exquisite propriety of diction. His ‘“‘ Quest” has sometimes been 
compared with Tennyson’s ‘‘ Holy Grail,” but in fact, as we noted 
above,no two poems on the same subject could be more unlike. 
Tennyson keeps nearer to the incidents of the tale as told by Malory, 
making the King bitterly oppose the enterprise, while Hawker repre- 
sents him as the leading spirit and the prime mover therein. 
Hawkcr’s version of the story was probably the work of his own 
imagination. He was further from the letter, but nearer to the spirit, 
of the original romance. In language, also, the two poems show a 
marked contrast. The blank verse of Tennyson is smooth, polished, 
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and musical. His effects of word-painting are delicate and spiritual, 
wrought with the wonted skill of the master hand. 
Stream’d thro’ my cell a cold and silver beam, 


And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red, with beatings in it, as if alive. 


In Hawker’s poetry there is no such word-music as— 
I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 


nor such consummate manipulation of vowel sounds as— 


Only the rounded moon 
Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 


There is, however, in the less-known poem tenfold greater vigour 
and intensity. The quiet setting in which Tennyson frames the legend, 
making Sir Percivale relate it, after he had “‘ passed away into the 
quiet life,” to his brother monk Ambrosius, greatly lessens its epic 
potentiality, for the complications arising from a recital of events at 
second hand tend to confuse the reader. Hawker, more happily, 
chose the form of direct narrative, which imparts to the action 
strength, swiftness, and continuity. Without any kind of preamble, 
he plunges at once in medias res. 


Ho! forthe Sangraal! Vanish’d Vase of Heaven ! 
That held, like Christ’s own heart, an hin of blood ! 


The chief characteristics of the poem have been already indicated. 
Quote where we will, there is always the same massive and sonorous 
rhythm, with a strength as of seme old-world granite masonry hewn 
by giant labour from the solid rock. 


There stood the knights, stately, and stern, and tall ; 
Tristan, and Perceval, Sir Galahad, 

And he, the sad Sir Lancelot of the lay : 

Ah me! that logan of the rocky hills, 

Pillar’d in storm, calm in the rush of war, 

Shook at the light touch of his lady’s hand! 

See! where they move, a battle-shouldering kind ! 
Massive in mould, but graceful, thorough men : 
Built in the mystic measure of the Cross :— 
Their lifted arms the transome: and their bulk, 
The Tree, where Jesu stately stood to die. 


A great part of the poem consists of the speeches of King Arthur to 
his Knights, recounting the history of the Holy Graal, how that it 
was brought to that land by “Sir Joseph, hight of Arimathée,”’ but, 
by reason of the sins of the people, disappeared, and how prophecy 
foretold the coming of a king in whose reign, and at whose command, 
it should be restored to the realm. 


Then while the land is hush’d on Tamar-side, 
So that the warder upon Carradon 

Shall hear at once the river and the sea— 
That King-shall call a Quest: a kindling cry : 
’Ho! for the Sangraal! vanish’d Vase of God! 
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The Knights unanimously accept the call, and lots are cast with 
arrows for the regions of North, South, East, and West, which fall 
respectively to Lancelot, Perceval, Galahad, and Tristan. All this is 
clothed with the richest imagery of symbolism in verse of incom- 
parable breadth and colour. A banquet on the eve of their departure 
makes a pleasant break in the sublimity of the theme. 

Now feast and festival in Arthur's hall : 

Hark! stern Dundagel softens into song ! 

They meet for solemn severance, knight and king, 

Where gate and bulwark darken o’er the sea. 

Strong men for meat, and warriors at the wine, 

They wreak the wrath of hunger on the beeves, 

They rend rich morsels from the savoury deer, 

And quench the flagon like Brun-guillie dew ! 
During this lighter interlude we get a delightful glimpse of the 


Queen. 

















The Queen ! the Queen! how haughty on the dais ; 
The sunset tangled in her golden hair : 

A dove amid the eagles—Gwennivar ! 

See their tamed lion from Brocelian’s glade, 
Crouched on the granite like a captive king ! 

A word—a gesture—or a mute caress— 

How fiercely fond he droops his billowy mane, 

And woos, with tawny lip, his lady’s hand. 


At dawn the Knights gather for the start. Their armour is 
described, with their several symbolic devices. For instance, 


A vast archangel floods Sir Galahad’s shield. 


At Carradon the King bids them farewell, in a speech fraught 
with beauty and poetic power. He must remain to guard his realm. 


Would that my arm went with you, like my heart ! 
But the true shepherd must not shun the fold. 


He bemoans the “lonely splendour” of sovereignty. “All 
beside,” he says, “‘can win companionship.” 


But he, the lofty ruler of the land, 
Like yonder Tor, first greeted by the dawn, 
} And woo’d the latest by the lingering day, 
4 With happy homes and hearths beneath his breast, 
Must soar and gleam in solitary snow. 
The lonely one is, evermore, the King. 
So now farewell, my lieges, fare ye well, 
And God’s sweet Mother be your benison. 


Hawker doubtlessly expressed by the mouth of King Arthur, 
consciously or unconsciously, much of his own personal feelings, as 
when he writes: 


My blood will perish when these veins are dry : 
Yet am I fain some deeds of mine should live— 

I would not be forgotten in this land. 

I yearn that men I know not, men unborn, 

Should find, amid these fields, King Arthur’s fame ! 
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Here let them say, by proud Dundagel’s walls— 
“They brought the Sangraal back by his command, 
They touched these rugged rocks with hues of God.” 
So shall my name have worship, and my land. 


Without importing any directly allegorical meaning into the poem, 
which it certainly was not intended to bear, we may well imagine that 
to Hawker the Sangraal typified a more symbolic and sacramental 
interpretation of Christianity, which it was his distinction, as a priest, 
to have made prominent in Cornwall, that great stronghold of 
Wesleyanism and other forms of Dissent. He had been at Oxford at 
the birth-time of Tractarianism. He had breathed of that “ spirit 
abroad in the air,” and, though too much isolated from the world to 
follow closely the stages of the movement, he carried back to his 
remote solitude ideas akin to those which inspired its leaders, and 
which led him ultimately, as they led Newman and many others, to 
what appears to be the necessary goal of their logical development, 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is well to bear in mind these facts, which, though not strictly 
relevant to literary criticism, are yet not altogether out of place in 
estimating Hawker’s work, so interwoven as it was with his religious 
faith. 

In a passage of pathetic eloquence, the poet, speaking through the 
king, thus apostrophizes his native county. 


Ah! native Cornwall! throned upon the hills, 
Thy moorland pathways worn by Angel feet, 
Thy streams that march in music to the sea 
’Mid Ocean’s merry noise, his billowy laugh ! 
Ah me! a gloom falls heavy on my soul— 
The birds that sung to me in youth are dead ; 
I think, in dreamy vigils of the night, 

It may be God is angry with my land, 

Too much athirst for fame, too fond of blood ; 
And all for earth, for shadows, and the dream, 
To glean an echo from the winds of song. 


The warriors set forth upon the quest, and Merlin and the King 
return to Dundagel. The rest of the poem consists of visions, called up 
by Merlin’s prophet-staff, of shadowy conflict and the final achievement 
of the Quest. The language of apocalyptic mysticism reaches here its 
highest exaltation. 


That night Dundagel shuddered into storm— 
The deep foundations shook beneath the sea; 
Yet there they stood, beneath the murky moon, 
Above the bastion, Merlin and the King. 

First fell a gloom, thick as a thousand nights, 
A pall that hid whole armies ; and beneath 
Stormed the wild tide of war ; until on high 
Gleamed red the dragon, and the Keltic glaive 
Smote the loose battle of the roving Dane ! 
Then yelled-a fiercer fight : for brother blood 
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Rushed mingling, and twin dragons fought the field ! 
The grisly shadows of his faithful knights 

Perplext their lord : and in their midst, behold, 

His own stern semblance waved a phantom brand, 
Drooped, and went down the war. Then cried the King, 
“Ho! Arthur to the rescue!” and half drew 

Excalibur ; but sank, and fell entranced. 











Then Merlin arouses the King and once more uplifts his wizard- 
wand. 
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Forth gleamed the east, and yet it was not day! 
A white and glowing horse outrode the dawn ; 
A youthful rider ruled the bounding rein, 
And he in semblance of Sir Galahad shone. 
A vase he held on high ; one molten gem, 
Like massive ruby or the chrysolite : 
Thence gushed the light in flakes ; and flowing, fell 
As though the pavement of the sky brake up, 
And stars were shed to sojourn on the hills 
From grey Morwenna’s stone to Michael’s tor, 
Until the rocky land was like a heaven. 
Then saw they that the mighty Quest was won ! 
The Sangraal swoon’d along the golden air: 
The sea breathed balsam, like Gennesaret : 
The streams were touched with supernatural light : 
And fonts of Saxon rock stood, full of God ! 
Altars arose, each like a kingly throne, 
Where the royal chalice, with its lineal blood, 
The Glory of the Presence, ruled and reigned. 
This lasted long, until the white horse fled, 
The fierce fangs of the libbard in his loins ; 
Whole ages glided in that blink of time, 
While Merlin and the King looked, wondering, on. 
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The third and last vision foreshadows modern warfare, with the 
infernal engines of destruction that science has invented, and the 
chant ends in a prediction by Merlin of the future destiny of 
England. The whole scene is prophetic of decay in religion and 
of the sinister side of civilization. The passage is transcribed here 
entire, as being in itself a better refutation than any critical apology 
of the charge of ‘‘ commonplace” brought against Hawker’s poetry. 
The four concluding lines will recall to the memory of those who 
know the Cornish coast, and have seen the headland of Tintagel 
i | stand out by night against the moonlit sea, a picture of majestic 
i grandeur that forms a fitting close to this noble and neglected poem. 













Troops of the demon-north, in yellow garb, 

The sickly hue of vile Iscariot’s hair, 

Mingle with men, in unseen multitudes ! 
Unscared, they throng the valley and the hill ; 
The shrines were darkened and the chalice void : 
That which held God was gone: Maran-atha! 
The awful shadows of the Sangraal, fied ! 
Yet giant men arose, that seemed as gods, 
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Such might they gathered from the swarthy kind : 
The myths were rendered up ; and one by one, 
The Fire, the Light, the Air, were tamed and bound 
Like votive vassals at their chariot-wheel. 

Then learnt they War: yet not that noble wrath, 
That brings the generous champion face to face 
With equal shield, and with a measured brand, 
To peril life for life, and do or die; 

But the false valour of the lurking fiend, 

To hurl a distant death from some deep den : 

To wing with flame the metal of the mine: 

And, so they rend God’s image, reck not who! 


“Ah! haughty England! lady of the wave!” 
Thus said pale Merlin to the listening King, 
“What is thy glory in the world of stars ? 

To scorch and slay ; to win demoniac fame 

In arts and arms ; and then to flash and die! 
Thou art the diamond of the demon-crown, 
Smitten by Michael upon Abarim, 

That fell, and glared, an island of the sea. 

Ah! native England! wake thine ancient cry ; 
Ho! for the Sangraal! vanished vase of Heaven, 
That held, like Christ’s own heart, an hin of blood !” 


He ceased ; and all around was dreamy night : 
There stood Dundagel, throned : and the great sea 
Lay, a strong vassal at his master’s gate, 

And, like a drunken giant, sobb’d in sleep. 


CHARLES E. BYLEs. 








The Constitutional Position of the Jacobite 





Party in England 










The Queen occupies the Throne under a Parliamentary title; her claim 
to reign depends upon and is the result of a Statute (Dicey, Law of the 
Constitution, Lecture II.) 
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And now what can any rational soul infer, even from this author’s own 
observation, but that those Parliaments which he brings us here for pre- 
cedents both for disallowing the descent of the Crown to purge the defects of 
the Prince upon whom it descends ; as also those that concerned themselves in 
altering the lineal descent itself; are so far from warranting the same 
practices and proceedings, that they stand upon record, are chronicled in 
history, registered in their own journals, declared by special Acts, REBELS 
and TRAITORS. 

Edward IV.’s first Parliament declared those that came to the Crown 
by the common consent of the people to be but usurpers; Kings only de facto, 
which implies its contrary to be just, and that some de jure must be Kings. 
The first Statute of James (2 Jac. I. c. i.) declares his royal office an heritage 
inherent in the very blood of him: and also all our books of law, besides the 
ie fundamental constitutions of the land, do make the regal power Hereditary 
om)” and not elective. (Remarks upon the most eminent of our anti-monarchical 
writers. London, 1699.) 
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ot That we Her servants, duly considering whose authority she hath. 
‘ | (Book of Common Prayer.) 





Those who in this country uphold the cause of legitimacy, and 
who are, as a party, usually known as Jacobites, are constantly 
charged with “disloyalty.” This is certainly only one out of many 
charges brought against them. The Daily Telegraph was recently good 
enough to speak of them as persons who had “forgotten their 
history”; probably the writer intended to say that their knowledge of 
history was not confined to the “synopsis” or “history for examina- 
tion purposes,” from which he derived his own ideas on history. All 
such feeble attacks are only matter for laughter, but the charge of 
disloyalty is one which deserves more serious consideration. 
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Do those who accuse us of disloyalty know what the word means? 
Have they any clear and definite standard by which they may measure 
their own so-called “‘ loyalty” ?. Have they, indeed, any true concep- 
tion of “loyalty” at all; or do they not confound it with personal 
admiration for an existent ruler, and an unquestioning acquiescence in 
an existing state of affairs? Loyalty, if it has any meaning at all, 
must be far more than this; it must be based upon a conviction of the 
existence of some firmly fixed law by force of which the king governs, 
and through which he claims the unswerving adherence of his 
subjects. Loyalty must lie in adhesion to a principle, in conformity 
with which principle a certain individual acquires the right to rule, 
and not in personal admiration for an individual governing by virtue of 
a right derived from no fixed principle whatever, but simply through 
the capricious choice of a larger or smaller number of individuals, 
holding power at their goodwill, and liable to be called upon by these 
individuals to relinquish his rule at their behest, in favour of some 
newly chosen governor. That cannot, in truth, be called a law at all, 
in the highest sense, which is subject at any time to be changed at the 
will of those who profess to be governed by it; and that is but a 
spurious “loyalty,” which manifests itself by the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of its renunciation of former allegiance, and its facility for 
adapting itself to every change of rule. Our conception of loyalty is 
higher than this. We believe in a principle to which we must hold 
stedfast, and our loyalty to that principle can in no way be: weakened 
or shaken through the personal unworthiness of any temporary 
exponent of the principle. The principle on which our loyalty is 
centred is that of the inalienable right of hereditary kingship, founded, 
not on the passing fancy of the governed, but on an inherent claim to 
obedience springing from various sources, and combined in that 
quintessence to which some have given the name of Divine Right. 

And whence springs this idea of inherent right of kingship on 
which we pin our faith? To answer this we must consider the 
fourfold idea which underlies the kingship, as we understand the 
term: a fourfold idea, recognized, as Sir William Anson points out 
in his treatise on the Crown, in the symbology of the Coronation 
Service, though openly denied and ridiculed by every opponent of 
monarchy, and implicitly denied by everyone who charges the 
Legitimist party with disloyalty. This fourfold strand is made up of 
inherent right in the person of the ruler, recognition of the individual 
by the people as possessed of this right, ratification of his claim by the 
Church in the ceremony of Consecration, and recognition by the 
ruler of his solemn obligations towards his people, as expressed in the 
Coronation oath. 

And first, as regards the inherent right to rule, residing in a 
certain family. This doctrine takes us back to a very early period 
of our history. With our Teutonic ancestors, it was absolutely 
essential that the king should be of the kingly race. He ruled his 
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people, not by virtue of any election by them, but by virtue of the 
right existing in him by his descent from Odin. And thus it was 
not every tribe which could have a king, strictly speaking. Any 
tribe might have a chief, a ruler elected by themselves, to act as their 
leader in war, and possessing such powers of government as they 
might bestow upon him, but only those tribes could have a king who 
numbered among their members one of the sacred race, and to him 
they owed allegiance, not as a matter of choice, but as a sacred 
duty. Were he physically or mentally unfit to lead and protect them, 
then was he no true son of Odin, and the kingship must pass to some 
more worthy representative; but, save one of the sacred stock, there 
could be no king. This kingship was the kingship of a people, not of 
a country; the tribe was a wandering body, of which. each family 
owned its own possessions, but the tribe, as a body, owned nothing. 
The king was a leader and ruler of warriors, and as such he must prove 
himself worthy, but he was not the ruler or administrator of any 
special territory, because the idea of any national ownership in the soil 
had not yet arisen. The land temporarily occupied by the tribe was 
allotted and administered by the tribe for the general benefit, but no 
family could claim special ownership in anything, save the house and 
plot of surrounding ground actually occupied by the family. The king 
was then, by right of birth, hereditary’ ruler of the nation, but if he 
proved incapable, since nothing but the capacity to lead the nation 
successfully in war was to be taken into consideration, another more 
capable, and possessing an equally good claim by descent from the 
sacred race, might be substituted. But when the tribe, becoming 
more powerful, conquered another tribe and took possession of a new 
territory, then a fresh development took place. The spoils of war 
were allotted among the conquerers in absolute ownership, and the 
king, as leader of the conquering host, received the lion’s share. Out 
of this share it was possible for him to reward his “ gesiths,” that 
special band of chosen warriors who had formed his bodyguard. The 
king was absolute owner of his share; his ‘ gesiths” took their 
portion from his hands, not in absolute ownership, but subject to their 
continuing to fulfil the obligations into which they had originally 
entered. They held in fact at his will, and for life only, with no power 
of transmitting the land to their descendants, but with the under- 
standing that, if their obligations were faithfully carried out, their 
tenure was secure for life. This condition of affairs would always 
occur when the tribe comprised many members of the royal race. As 
the younger members came to man’s estate they would feel it 
inconsistent with their inborn quality of kingship, that they should 
remain mere subjects. It was easy for such adventurous spirits to get 
permission to collect a band of followers and to go out on “‘ vikings 
far” to see what new land they could conquer. Land would be 
readily given and a ship furnished, since the actual king would be glad 
to aid the departure of a possible rival. It was by expeditions of this 
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kind that the Teutonic settlement of England and of Normandy was 
first accomplished. But in the course of these settlements the settlers 
were brought into contact with two new forces, which powerfully 
affected the Teutonic theory of kingship. These two modifying 
elements were the Church and the germs of the feudal system 
springing from the old Roman Coleni. As Christianity spread among 
the invaders, the royal leaders found that the Church in no way 
challenged their claim to govern by right of descent, but on the 
contrary fully recognized the claim and gave to it an additional and 
solemn sanction by the guasi-sacramental rite of consecration. The 
right of kingship did not arise from the consecation; it was already 
inherent in the race, but the Church, by this sacramental rite, 
recognized this inherent claim as present in the particular individual, 
and gave to his claim a divine sanction. Henceforth it lay not with 
the people alone to decide that the individual did not possess the 
kingly gifts, and that some more richly-gifted member of the race 
must be the true representative. The right of the individual had 
received divine sanction, and till that sanction was withdrawn by the 
Church, as by excommunication, no earthly power might strive against 
it. Now, to complete the kingly title came the theories of the feudal 
system. Originally, as we have seen, the grant of land made bya 
feudal lord to his vassal was purely a personal grant, made for life 
only, and in consideration of certain services rendered, or to be 
rendered ; and on the death of the first grantee the land returned to 
the lord; who might make a fresh grant to whom he would—he was in 
no way bound to admit the son of the previous tenant. Gradually, 
however, it came to be recognized that the lord should look upon the 
oldest son of the last tenant as the one entitled to the grant, provided 
that he was willing to recognize the lord as his superior and to take 
upon himself the obligations which had bound his father. As regards 
the superior lord himself, he was, according to the original idea, 
absolutely independent, and the absolute owner of the portion of land 
allotted to his ancestor at the original conquest. Within that district 
he was absolute ruler, having power of life and death, and owing 
allegiance to the Crown, not as holding his land from the crown, but 
as an independent petty sovereign recognizing the inherent claim of 
kingship of the kingly family. The vassals owed allegiance to their 
superior lord on the ground that from him they heid their land, and 
that the condition of their tenure was the giving of aid to their lord 
when required, even if he should revolt against the Crown. Should 
this happen, and their leader be unsuccessful, the Crown might, by 
right of conquest, seize their lord’s possessions, but had no right to 
punish themselves by forfeiture of their estates, since their allegiance 
was due for their lands, not to the Crown, but to the lord from whom 
they held, and they had but done their duty in supporting him in his 
wars. It was on these lines that feudalism developed abroad, and 
hence arose on the Continent the constant struggles between the 
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Crown and the great feudal nobles. But in England the development 
was on entirely different lines, thanks to the genius of William the 
Conqueror. He had seen something of the dangers springing from 
this theory of original, independent ownership, and recognized the 
necessity for a direct subordination of every landholder in England 
to the king, not only as representing the divinely sanctioned leader of 
the people, but as the ultimate feudal lord, from whom every land- 
owner in the kingdom held. This he accomplished by the oath at the 
Council of Salisbury, by which all the great landowners acknowledged 
that they held their land from the king, and that all their vassals held 
likewise from the Crown. And here it is worth noting, that while 
there has never been in England a ‘‘ noble” class, the rank of nobility 
being purely personal, emanating by grant from the Crown, and 
confined to the actual holder of the rank, all other members of the 
family being commoners, there has, on the other hand, always been 
a Royal Race, that is a family in every member of which there existed 
an inherent possibility of kingship, which possibility could be shared 
by no other family, because it was inherent in the race and incapable 
ef being bestowed by any grant whether of the Crown or the people. 

_ We see then that we have united in the English kingship three 
principles, all vital in their character :—Kingship by race, kingship by 
consecration, kingship as the ultimate feudal lord; and that allegiance 
due to the Crown is not a purely personal allegiance, based on pre- 
dilection, but a duty owed to these principles which cannot be evaded 
at will. This completes the fourfold strand, of which I spoke before, 
which binds all loyal subjects to the Crown. Sir William Anson has 
shown that in the Coronation service all these various principles are 
recognized and symbolized. ‘The Archbishop presents the new 
Sovereign to the assembled people (a ceremony now reduced to a mere 
mockery), as one possessed of the claim to rule by inherent right of 
descent ; that claim is recognized and acknowledged by the people, 
and this recognition is of a twofold character—not only is there an 
inherent right as a member of the kingly race, but there is an 
individual right, as the member of the race who, by the ordinary feudal 
laws of succession, is entitled to succeed to the overlordship. Then 
there is a compact on the one side that the king will be ‘‘ Good 
Lord”; a promise of homage and fealty on the part of the people. 
Finally, the Church gives her solemn recognition by the sacred rite 
of consecration. And all four strands being thus knit together, who 
may unloose them? The Parliament, says the modern theory! These 
strands, each embodying a principle, and the four combined forming 
the principle on which loyalty, as we Jacobites understand it, depends, 
may be severed by a vote of Parliament, and “loyal” subjects shall be 
called upon to swear allegiance to any ruler whom it may please 
Parliament to choose. On what possible grounds can such 
extraordinary powers be claimed for Parliament? Is it based on the 
power of the Teutonic tribe to depose a leader who was incompetent 
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to hold office? Any such claim must fail on two grounds: first, the 
ancient Teutonic right could only be exercised by the whole of the 
nation, or at least, by the whole of the warriors of the nation in a 
solemn assembly, specially summoned for the purpose, and though 
Parliament may claim that it is a body representing the nation, and 
empowered to exercise any rights that may be claimed on behalf of 
the nation, yet anyone in the slightest degree conversant with the 
history of the constitution of Parliament, knows well that any such 
theory of representation, however nearly it may approximate to the 
truth at the present day, was, in fact, very far from being the truth on 
occasions when this power of deposition has been exercised, and never 
more removed from the truth than on the last occasion, when in the 
year 1688, the throne was, by a conspiracy, illegally declared vacant, 
and again when in the year 1714, the succession was, by an 
abominable Whig coup d'état, diverted from the legitimate heirs, and 
settled, by Parliamentary authority, on a younger line. 

It is true that, in the last instance, the Parliament made but 
shallow pretence of representing the nation, the mere passing of the 
Septennial Act ‘showing how, at heart, they knew that their only 
chance of success lay in gagging the nation, and preventing them, 
imperfectly represented although they were, from overthrowing this 
new settlement, made originally in the interests of a few leading Whig 
families as a means of gaining oligarchical power. The second 
ground on which any such claim must fail is that the circumstances 
are in no way analogous. Other conditions had supervened since the 
times of the simple warrior kingship; not only the right of kingship 
by race was concerned, but the feudal right of lordship by primo- 
geniture, and the ecclesiastical right of sacramental sanction by 
consecration. Could these rights be dealt with and annulled by vote 
even of the nation as a whole? Surely not! The right of inheritance 
by primogeniture is as much a law of property in the case of the 
kingly power as in the case of any private individual; and who would 
maintain that in the case of any individual, the nation or a Parliament 
should have the power to arbitrarily alter the succession ? 

Again, the religious sanction came from the Church: the Church 
alone could annul it. Did the Church so do? I, for one, never heard 
of this having happened. On the contrary, does not the existence of 
non-juring bishops and clergy show us explicitly that the Church did 
not and could not recognize the self-bestowed authority claimed by 
the Parliament ? 

But the very best answer to these claims on the ground of 
Parliamentary authority seems to me to lie in a careful examination 
of the actual mode of procedure adopted in order to give a semblance 
of law and order to the revolutionary proceedings of 1698. I would 
mention that my authority for what follows, is Leopold von Ranke, 
the great historian. 

The situation, after the landing of the Prince of Orange, had been 
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gravely complicated by what we can only consider as a most 
unfortunate, though very natural, error of judgment on the part of 
the king. He had pledged himself to summon a true Parliament, 
and had he done so there is little doubt that he might, by their aid, 
have recovered his true power, and all the authority which had been 
wrested from him, for in this Parliament he would have found a 
powerful party opposed to the Prince of Orange, consisting of the 
great majority of the Lords, together with the whole of the High 
Church Tories. By so doing he would also have cut away the ground 
from under the conspirators, for even the Prince of Orange could not 
have appeared as a candidate for the throne still in the possession of 
the rightful occupant, and, the disputes between the king and the 
Whigs once adjusted, as they undoubtedly would have been, the 
professed reason for his invasion would have disappeared, and he must 
either have withdrawn to Holland or shown himself in his true colours 
as ascheming adventurer bent on obtaining possession of England in 
order to use it for the purposes of his own quarrel with France. On 
November 11th—arst, 1688, the Lords met at the Guildhall and drew up 
a declaration, in which they lamented that the execution of the king’s 
proclamation, according to which a free Parliament was to have been 
called, was hindered by his withdrawal, but at the same time expressed 
their expectation that such a Parliament would assemble with the 
co-operation of the Prince of Orange in order to place in security the 
laws, liberties, property, and especially the Church of England. 
(Ranke Bk. xix. 7.) It is worth noticing that the Prince of Orange 
and his associates in this country did not yet dare openly to declare 
the throne vacant. This would have been too barefaced at the 
moment. They must have at least a pretence of being supported by 
the nation. The Peers, says Ranke, did not think that it belonged to 
them to decide on their own authority matters of such national 
importance. Still less could the Prince of Orange have been contented 
with their decision. He thought that if he was to grasp at anything 
beyond the limits of his military power he needed a broader and more 
popular authorization. He must have some semblance of a choice by 
the nation, since he proposed to base his claim on election by the 
nation, and therefore it was essential to summon some kind of a 
Parliament. Still, too much must not be left to chance. It would be 
so very awkward if the national Assembly should be so blind as not to 
recognize the true saviour of the country! He decided then to call 
together all the men who had sat in the Parliament of Charles II. 
Mark this: He purposely avoided summoning the members of the Parliament 
which had assembled under James II! Among them the Catholic king 
whom they had recognized would even now have found devoted 
supporters. Still he was not satisfied: even with this selection, he 
could not feel quite safe; he must pack it a little, so he invited, in 
addition, the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and a committee of the 
Common Council of London. The sympathy of that city with the 
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cause which he maintained was undoubted. This Assembly met on 
December 28th, 1688 (January 8th, 1689), and passed resolutions urging 
the Prince to take into his hands the administration of the country, 
and to issue the letters required for the election of a convention. The 
letters were duly issued and the convention met on January 22nd, 
1688 (February 2nd, 1689). Ranke remarks that this convention was 
not what has been called, in later times, a National Assembly. It 
had itself been elected in accordance with the old exclusive privileges. 
Even on the widest assumption then that the succession could be 
changed by the vote of a nation, no such right could be claimed for a 
body so constituted. 

On January 28th, 1688 (February 8th, 1689), the debate on the 
succession was opened from the Tory side by Gilbert Dolben, a 
lawyer of reputation. 

He was of opinion that there was no need, even in the case before 
the House, to depart from the doctrine of hereditary right to the 
Crown, if only his legal interpretation were accepted. The import 
of it was that the withdrawal of James II. constituted a laying down 
of the government, a demise of it. The word designates the legal 
passage of an inheritance from one possessor to another, wherein it 
does not signify whether it be occasioned by death or by cession. He 
argued that James had voluntarily quitted the kingdom, and that this 
proceeding was to be taken asa voluntary demise. Could anything 
be weaker than such an argument? As well say that a man quitting 
his house because an armed burglar had entered must be taken as 
having demised his property! He limited the right of Parliament to 
that of merely recognizing the new Prince. But in that case why not 
have recognized the Prince of Wales? Of course the absurd and 
abominable warming-pan story had been started especially to meet 
this difficulty. 

On the other side, Sir Richard Temple maintained that there was 
an actual vacancy in the government. “If King James has the 
government, and there be not a vacancy, what do we here?” We 
may join with him in asking the same question ! 

These statements certainly implied—though the proposition was 
not expressed in words—that King James had forfeited his crown and 
that the convention might proceed to his deposition. As yet no one 
had dared to say as much in plain words. Sir Christopher Musgrave, 
an old Tory, raised the question whether that was really the object in 
view. He invited the lawyers present to declare whether Parliament 
had the right of deposing a king. Sir Robert Howard upheld the 
idea that Parliament has such a power. He mantained that the 
government was grounded upon a compact with the people, that the 
king had broken this compact, and had thereby renounced the 
Government. The Government was dissolved, and the right of 
disposing of it had devolved upon the people. Here we have boldly 
stated the theery against which we, as a body, protest, and by our 
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opposition to this theory is our existence alone justified. If carried 
out to its logical conclusion, then the form of government is simply a 
question of the caprice of the people, and loyalty cannot exist, for it 
is based upon no principle. This theory was, however, opposed by 
the lawyers with the greatest energy. They were the same men who 
had once successfully defended the cause of the Bishops against King 
James—Somers and Finch. The first denied altogether that any 
superiority over the king belonged to the people; least of all, he 
thought, would the Commons of the Convention be authorized to 
claim such a superiority, ‘‘for in them the freeholders and the class 
possessed of property are represented, by no means the nation, 
perhaps not the fourth part of the whole.” Finch discussed the point 
of law in yet another connection. He warned his hearers. against 
appealing to the state of nature, ‘‘ for in that case where would be the 
right of property which everybody possessed?” He thought that no 
one would seriously go so far as to ascribe to the people the power of 
disposing of the Crown, or to transform the hereditary monarchy into 
an elective realm. ‘‘ However badly King James might have 
administered the government, yet he could not have forfeited more 
than he possessed—namely, the personal exercise of the government. 
No one could dare to say that a bad administration invoked a 
forfeiture of the Crown itself.” 

We might well be content to rest our claims on the opinions of 
these eminent lawyers: they set out two points to which we have 
before referred; that even on the Teutonic Tribal Theory any 
deposition could only be by the united voice of the nation, and that 
on the Feudal theory of lordship the most that could be forfeited was 
the personal interest in the property. 

But no argument could prevail where the result was in reality 
determined before discussion. The final resolution declared the throne 
“vacant,” thus implying not only the power of the Parliament to 
declare the government of King James at an end, but also to declare 
the regular succession interrupted, and to fill up the throne according 
to its own judgment. 

It has seemed well to give this hasty sketch of these most revolu- 
tionary proceedings, because the position of all Legitimists depends 
upon their opposition to the theories which found expression in the 
final resolution. 

We claim, and rightly claim, that the proceedings of this 
convention were illegal and unconstitutional; and that it was only 
possible to sustain the new succession by means of other illegal and 
unconstitutional acts, carried in an equally arbitrary manner. 

Once grant the powers thus claimed, and government becomes 
but a name; loyalty cannot exist! Everyone is entitled to render to 
the form of government for the time being just such measure of 
reverence as his particular fancy may suggest, and the moment the 
temporary representative of government is removed, he is entitled to 
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choose such other form of government as may suit his caprice, 
provided he and those of his opinion happen for the moment to be 
able to enforce their will. Loyalty cannot exist, for, since no form of 
government has any sanction other than the will of the majority for 
the time being, the only feeling towards the de facto ruler can at most 
be personal affection and reverence. When the ruler ceases to exist, 
the feeling ceases with him. By what right would those who base the 
claims of the sovereign on Parliamentary sanction oppose the estab- 
lishment of a Republic in this land? If the will of the people can 
change the line of succession, it can equally change the form of the 
government, and those who would oppose such a change must be 
rebels. 

But we, the Legitimists, are in no such predicament. We know 
and maintain that the kingship stands on other and firmer grounds, on 
the claims of race, the claims of inheritance, the claims of divine 
sanction. We say that our loyalty must be centred in those who 
represent these claims; we yield to none in love and reverence to the 
present ruler of these realms, but we say our loyalty is elsewhere. It 
is due to the representative of the principles enumerated; principles 
illegally and arbitrarily violated. Our duty is to preach those 
principles, and never to rest satisfied till they are re-established as the 


basis of loyalty here. 
D. F. pE L’HosTEeE RANKING. 


THE LEGITIMIST HEIRESS TO THE THRONE. 


The pedigree of the Stuart Heiress being comparatively so little known in this 
country, it may not be uninteresting, in view of the preceding article, to give here her 
descent as shown in one of the official publications of the Legitimist organization in 
this country—the Legitimist Jacobite League of Great Britain and Ireland :— 


JAMES I. & VI, d. 1625. 


| | 
Charles I. d@. 1649. Elizabeth, @. 1662. 


| 
sarees 1670. —_) a. 1714. 


Anna Maria, d. 1728. George , da. 1727. 
Charles Emmanuel III, @. 1773. George i I., d. 1760. 
| 
Victor Amadeus III., d. 1796. Frederic — ad. 1751. 


Victor, d. 1824. George III., d. 1820. 
Mary III. & II., d. 1840. Edward, d. 1820. 
Ferdinand, ; 1849. ‘eens 
Mary IV. & IIl.* Albert Edward. 
Robert, 4. 1869. George, 4. 1865. 


* This lady, who was born 2nd July, 1849, and who married 2oth February, 
1868, Louis, Prince of Bavaria, became by hereditary right, QUEEN MARY IIL. 
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[IV.] of England in 1875, being thus the eighth “tular (jure hereditario) Sovereign, 
just as QUEEN VICTORIA is the eighth actual (de facto et de lege) Sovereign 
since the Revolution of 1688.” * 

In the “ Legitimist Kalendar for 1899,” a complete table of the descendants of 
King James I. and VI. is given, from which it appears that he has now 1,172 
descendants living, of whom some six hundred “have a better claim as far as 
hereditary right goes, to the Crown than Queen Victoria, among whom are two of her 
great-grandchildren, the little Prince Carl of Roumania and his sister.” From this 
list, it also appears that every crowned head, with the exception of the Kings of 
Norway and Servia, and the Princes of Montenegro and Monaco, is descended from 
King James.” It is a remarkable fact whereas the Prince of Wales has but one 
descent from King James I. and VI., Prince Robert has nineteen ; among them 
being one from the Elector George II. 

RUVIGNY. 


* “The Seize Quartiers of the Kings and Queens of England.” By “G. E. C.” 
[George Edward Cockayne, Clarenceux King of Arms]. 


“* Perfidious Albion ” 


. OcToBER, 1899. 


Patient, she bears her long-accustomed load, 
Accused of perfidy on every side— 
Because she stands alone, with none allied 
Save her own children, and has overflowed 
In other lands wherein she makes the road 
To Freedom, Justice, Commerce. Hers the pride 
Of pioneering these and far and wide, 
Fearless, proclaiming their imperial code. 


O Mistress of the Seas, to think that thou, 
Since Cromwell Liberty’s divinest star, 
Breaker of chains and tyranny, should now 
Be called oppressor ! 
Tho’ thy virtues jar 
On jealous nerves, the purpose on thy brow 
Nor calumny shall cloud nor envy mar. 


G. H. TREVoR. 
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Viceregal Vagaries 


A land so fortified by clouds that nobody can meddle with the affairs of the 
inhabitants.—Aristophanes, 7he Birds. 


THE Government of India have lately sanctioned a new departure 
with regard to their annual moves between the plains and the hills, 
and the circumstances and consequences of the change are such as to 
call for serious attention from all who have at heart the welfare of our 
Indian Empire. Nominally, as is well enough known, the Govern- 
ment of India—that is to say, the Viceroy and his Councillors, the 
Secretaries, Under Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries, the Heads of 
Departments, together with the huge establishments, clerical and 
menial, of the numerous public offices—are supposed to spend half of 
the year on the plains, at Calcutta, and half of the year in the 
Himalayas, at Simla. But during recent years the sojourn on the 
distant hill-tops has been gradually lengthened, and that at Calcutta 
proportionately shortened, until the stay at Simla has been expanded 
to not less than eight months. Furthermore, it is well enough known 
that during the first month in Calcutta the work of the Imperial 
offices is in a more or less disorganized state, for not only are many 
members of the Viceroy’s Council and Heads of Departments absent 
on tour in different parts of India at this particular time, but it is 
found absolutely impossible to move all the establishments and records 
down the cart-road from Simla except by spreading the move over a 
period of several weeks ; and consequently offices and parts of offices 
keep dropping in, day after day and week after week, until the full 
complement has arrived at the Imperial Secretariat buildings. 
Anybody who has been in Calcutta, when ‘‘ Government is coming 
down,” will understand what I mean, more especially those who have 
had business to transact at one or other of the public offices. 

Lord Elgin, in the speech that he made at the farewell dinner 
given in his honour at the United Service Club at Simla, lamented the 
want of continuity in the official work of the Indian Empire caused 
by that “ characteristic of Indian official life, the constant interchange 
of appointments.” His Excellency refrained, however, from remark- 
ing on the want of continuity caused by that equally marked 
characteristic of Indian official life, namely, the constant interchange 
of official residence between the plains and the hills. 

The new departure to which I allude went a step further than 
this, for it inaugurated in two important departments—the Military 
Department and the Public Works Department—a system of “camp 
offices” for Calcutta. Those acquainted with Indian official jargon 
will know that this means the abandonment of Calcutta as the head- 
quarters of the Government in those two departments—which, by the 
way, are the two biggest departments of the Government—and the 
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general opinion is that the change, begun in this quiet, unobtrusive 
way, is intended to be applied eventually to all the other public 
departments. In a word, the change is intended to open the way to 
the permanent location of the Government of India’s headquarters at 
Simla, the annual visit to Calcutta being thereafter regarded as merely 
migratory and temporary, and sufficiently provided for by “ camp 
offices.” ; 

This complete reversal of the system hitherto in force calls for 
serious attention and criticism. Unfortunately, past experience has 
shown us that our hill-top administrators are, in this matter, 
impervious to public criticism in India itself; and what is generally 
known as the “ Exodus” evil has gone on growing, quietly and 
almost imperceptibly, for a decade past, until the time would seem to 
be approaching when all the public offices of the Supreme Government 
will be permanently seated amongst the deodars, and the real India of 
the plains will know them no more. To make arrangements for what 
is euphemistically called ‘‘the extension of Simla,” an influential 
official Committee lately sat, whose object it was to provide for the 
ever-increasing population of the hill capital within the narrow limits 
imposed by deep ravines, and valleys, and precipitous, land-slipping 
mountain sides, the only level acre in the whole of Simla being the 
cricket pitch at Annandale. For some years past, too, there have 
been grumbles from several of the Departments at the manner in which 
they are crowded up, so that the public has been more or less prepared 
for the announcement lately made that a huge block of new buildings 
is to be erected for the Finance, Home, and Revenue Departments, 
the cost of which is apparently causing the Government no qualms of 
conscience. 

It is not surprising to learn that the new departure mentioned 
above is “‘ very generally welcomed” at Simla. But the reasons given 
for this change of policy have been exceedingly curious. For instance, 
it was semi-officially stated at the time when it was first put forward 
last year that taking “camp offices” to Calcutta “‘ will save at least 
a part of the unnecessary annual migration.” But this, of course, is 
looking at the matter through the wrong end of the telescope. It is 
the wholesale and prolonged annual migration to Simla which is 
‘funnecessary,” not the annual move back to Calcutta. With 
regard to the Public Works Department, a fine piece of special 
pleading from official quarters was sent forth. We were told that it 
is the responsible heads of the Department ‘‘ whom it is necessary to 
keep in touch with the commercial community ’—apparently the only 
community whose interests are consulted—“‘and not the smaller fry 
who only carry out their orders.” In a word, the new policy of 
“camp offices” for Calcutta is ostensibly based on considerations for 
‘the smaller fry,” who ought never to have been made to participate 
in the annual migration at all, Simla being the proper place for ‘‘ camp 
offices,” not Calcutta. Unfortunately for “ the smaller fry” argument, 
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the clerks themselves have most strenuously protested against being 
kept at Simla during the winter months. For all the world like 
agitators of the Indian Congress, they held meetings and drew up 
petitions, pointing out the physical discomforts and extra expense that 
wintering at Simla involves. One of them, who gave vent to the 
feelings of the others in a letter to the leading Anglo-Indian newspaper 
in Northern India, remarked that the decision ‘has come down like a 
thunderbolt on the unfortunate clerks and their families, and has 
created a widespread feeling ofconsternation.” They complain that a 
large outlay of warm clothing, warm bedding, and fuel has to be 
incurred by all of them, while the many who live in houses only 
suitable for summer have to secure better and more expensive house 
accommodation for the winter months. In the case of the majority 
of clerks and subordinates, too, their homes and families are on the 
plains, and permanent residence .at Simla is therefore extremely 
distasteful to them. 

However, “the smaller fry” argument was _ subsequently 
recognized in official quarters as weak and unsound ; and so a further 
announcement was made that the new departure was “ chiefly due to 
danger of spreading contagion by moving more people than can be 
helped to and from a plague-infected city.’ This argument was not 
even based on fact, for Calcutta was, when the excuse was put forth, 
no longer ‘‘a plague-infected City.” And even if it had been, the 
argument itself was unsound, for it is not the Secretariat 
establishments that are likely to carry infection, but the huge army of 
servants and chaprassis that must accompany the Burra Sahibs in any 
case. A more silly, specious, and withal unwarranted excuse, it would 
be difficult to imagine; but it is evidently regarded as an excellent 
excuse Officially, for it has again been put forward this year. 

I will refrain from dilating on the enormous expense thrown upon 
Indian revenues by the up-keep of two widely separated seats of 
Government, one of which is fifty miles off the line of railway and 
can only be approached by a long and steep mountain road. That 
the expenditure must be calculated in lakhs of rupees annually there 
is no doubt, but he would be a clever person indeed who could calculate 
the exact sum involved in the travelling allowances, hill allowances, 
carriage of records, and last, but not least, in the huge expenditure on 
the construction and up-keep of public buildings and offices; for the 
various items of ‘“‘ Exodus” expenditure are not shown separately, 
being hidden away under the ordinary heads of expenditure in the 
general accounts. Be the expenditure what it may, however, it is 
evidently beginning to cause alarm even to the Government of India 
itself, and the suggested palliative, as I have shown above, is the 
system of “ camp offices” for Calcutta. How the matter strikes the 
non-official European may be seen in the sarcastic remark made by 
Capital, the leading financial and commercial organ in India, that 
‘* instead of locating themselves permanently at Simla, they had better 
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locate themselves altogether in London: the one will be just as useful 
as the other, and there will then be absolutely no pretext for the 
officials drawing these gigantic salaries and allowances.” 

The fact of the matter is, however, no amount of juggling and 
special pleading can get over the fact that the only real headquarters 
of any Government is where its legislative business is transacted. 
This, in the case of India, is and must be Calcutta, not Simla. It is 
true that a certain small amount of legislative business is transacted 
at Simla; but, so far as its representative character is concerned, the 
supreme Legislative Council sitting in Simla is a farce. The 
representatives from the various Provinces are not even summoned to 
its meetings, it having been tacitly recognized by the Government 
that it would be impossible to expect them to attend there. It is an 
arguable point, I think, whether under such circumstances the 
legislative business transacted at Simla is, strictly speaking,.statutory. 
However, the Government of India has generally been careful to avoid 
taking up in Simla any legislation of a very controversial nature, and 
the question has so far not been raised by the non-official Members, 
who have a right to speak in the Council. 

The Central Provinces Tenancy Bill, which was passed at Simla 
last year, formed, however, an exception to the usual run of legislation 
taken up at Simla. It was, from the Central Provinces landholders’ 
point of view, of a highly controversial nature, and it affected 700,000 
tenants. Some of its provisions were vehemently opposed by 
Mr. Chitnavis, the Indian Member from Nagpur, who went up to 
Simla specially to attend the Council Meeting; but he was as one 
crying in the wilderness of official Simla, and the Bill became an Act 
without any substantial modifications. This particular piece of 
legislation may, moreover, be cited as illustrating another evil 
consequence of the double annual move of the seat of Government in 
India, namely, the impossibility of dealing with all the legislative 
business of the country during the short Winter Session on the plains. 
This Bill, together with a number of others, had been “ crowded out” 
of the by no means lengthy legislative programme of the previous 
Calcutta Session, merely because there was no time to discuss it before 
the date on which Government wished to leave for Simla. 

Nobody who has studied the course of legislative business in 
India during the past few years can have failed to observe how 
utterly incapable the Supreme Legislative Council is of coping with 
its work during the diminished stay of the Government at Calcutta. 
If the Legislative Sessidn began as soon as the Government had left 
Simla, the business might be got through, in a fashion. But, as I have 
said above, it takes several weeks for the Secretariat establishments to 
arrive and settle down to work, while the Viceroy, his Councillors, and 
the majority of the Secretaries are touring in various parts of India 
for the first month or two of the Calcutta Session. So short was the 
last Session in Calcutta that the Council sat less than ten times, 
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although there was work before it which, if properly discussed and 
debated, required at least double that number of meetings. 

The bad example that is being set by the Supreme Government in 
prolonging its stay on the hills and increasing the scale of its migration 
thither is, not unnaturally, being followed by the Provincia] 
Governments, all of which now have “hill stations,” to which they 
move, bag and baggage, for six months, or more, of the year. The 
Punjab Government, being nearest to Simla, seems to have caught the 
contagion worst. Even the Pioneer, which may be regarded as the 
mouth-piece of officialdom, and which has always been a thick and 
thin supporter of the annual ‘‘ Exodus,” has veered round, and some 
time ago it exposed with merciless severity the lengths to which the 
annual migration is now being carried in the Punjab. After detailing 
the various Punjab officers who migrate to Simla, it declared that their 
presence in Simla is not only unnecessary, but “is only attended with 
harm to the administration.”” It went on :—‘“‘ The pros and cons of the 
question have no doubt often been discussed, but they cannot be 
discussed too often. The officers referred to are to a large extent 
inspecting officers. By very few of them is any inspection whatever 
done during the hot weather. They have offices to look after in the 
plains, and large numbers of subordinates spread all over the Province, 
from whom they are cut off, and who practically can have no access to 
them for several months of the year.” 

Concerning one high official of the Punjab Government, the 
Financial Commissioner, the Pioneer remarks :— 


There is supposed to be a rule by which he is obliged to work in the plains for a 
portion of the hot weather, but the time prescribed is not sufficient, the rule, such as 
it is, is not acted up to, and the principal object of it is almost entirely defeated. 
The Financial Commissioner being largely a judicial officer, the principal object of 
the rule is that his appellate work during the hot weather should be done at head- 
quarters, and that litigants should not be obliged to attend his Court at Simla. One 
would like to know the average number of days spent, say during the last five hot 
weathers, at Lahore, and the number of cases decided by him there or elsewhere in 
the plains and at Simla respectively. Marching about the Province as he does 
during the greater part of the cold season, ahd spending about two months out of the 
twelve at odd and uncertain times at Lahore, the lot of persons having cases in his 
Court is much to be pitied for this reason alone. His official residence at Simla for 
a single day is unnecessary. The members of the Calcutta Board of Revenue do not 
go to the hills for the hot weather, and there is still less reason why the Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab should do so. 


Even the Divisional Commissioners of the Punjab now have their 
own hill stations. They, like the Financial Commissioner, are largely 
judicial officers and, like him, cannot possibly dispose of their judicial 
work in the short time they spend on the plains during the hot 
weather. The hardship which litigants have to undergo in following 
them to the hills from far distant places, and which other persons 
have to undergo who have business with them, is very great indeed. 
And the evil is not confined to litigation. It results in want of 
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contact with and want of knowledge of the people. It will not be 
forgotten that the Commissioner of Peshawar was blissfully proceeding 
to his hill station at the very time that the Mohmand attack was made 
on Shabkadr, and when the whole Peshawar Border was in a 
condition of incipient insurrection, which eventually led to the Tirah 
campaign. 

**T do not say that, were I presented with a clean slate, I should 
myself write upon it the comely name of Simla for over half the year,” 
remarked Lord Curzon, in the course of his defence of the Govern- 
ment’s annual migration, in replying to the Simla Municipal Address 
last April, and this personal admission, so far as it goes, -is one that 
does the Viceroy much credit. But in face of what Lord Curzon 
otherwise stated on the same occasion, it cannot be said to go very 
far. The style of the first part of His Excellency’s reply was neither 
dignified nor convincing, and it added point to an observation of the 
Indian Spectator, Apropos of another of Lord Curzon’s speeches, that it 
ill becomes a Viceroy of India to indulge in the kind of sarcasm that 
finds favour with Party politicians in the House of Commons. 
‘‘Simla is spoken of as though it were the holiday resort—the Indian 
equivalent to a marine villa or suburban retreat—of an epicurean 
Viceroy and a pampered Government,” Lord Curzon declared; and 
His Excellency proceeded to show that, on the contrary, it is a place 
of immense industry, the ‘ workshop” of the Viceroy and his Govern- 
ment. The truth probably lies between these two views. At any 
rate, it is absurd to speak of Simla as the “‘ workshop” of the Empire 
when the most important work of all, namely, law-making, has 
perforce to be done in Calcutta. The fact is, defenders of the annual 
migration system are apt to grossly exaggerate and distort the 
criticisms of the other side, so that they may use the weapon of 
ridicule in repelling them. Still, I fancy a good deal of the opposition 
to the double move of the Government of India every year would abate 
if the same rule applied to the Supreme Government as applies to 
Local Governments, namely that the stay on the hill-tops should be 
limited to six months. Gradually and imperceptibly the stay at Simla 
has been prolonged, until nowadays the period of actual work in 
Calcutta has been whittled down to a few weeks. The cnly hope is 
that the new Viceroy will eventually comprehend the full extent of 
the evil, and will put a stop to its increasing proportions. He has had 
much experience in the practical work of big Government offices in 
England, and he can hardly fail to notice with dissatisfaction a system 
which involves so much waste of time and money, which separates 
and alienates the rulers from the ruled, and which effectively destroys 
both continuity and concentration in the administration of the 
country. 

HENRY BEAUCHAMP 
(Editor, Madras Mail). 
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Socialism and Socialism 


THE Duchess of Sutherland has written a novel* which is largely 
concerned as to its subject matter with some of the economic 
conditions of the working classes. Everyone knows that the Duchess 
has been for long intensely interested in this subject, and for this 
reason her book is intensely interesting. It is not a book that the 
ordinary novel-reader will care for, thank goodness! It is a book for 
careful and earnest consideration and it is a book for real intellectual 
enjoyment. It frequently happens that a novel with a purpose serves 
no purpose at all, but here is a novel with a purpose (or more than 
one), for it deals with a subject of serious, nay, vital, importance with 
vigour and logical directness, which at the same time tells an excellent 
and an interesting story. It is therefore a distinct achievement. 

Now the subject-matter of ‘‘One Hour and the Next” is 
socialism. Firstly, socialism, as taught by the socialistic agitator 
of the street corner, and socialism which is more akin to a 
reasoned system of sociology, as taught by the economists. These 
two opposing principles are brought to bear upon the highly- 
strung nature of the heroine of the tale, and it is here that the 
psychological interest of the book is encountered. Agnes Stainer 
is young, she has talent, she has a stock of knowledge, she has 
abundant enthusiasm, but, like many other women, she is lacking in 
the logical faculty. She essays to enter practically into the economic 
strife with which the book deals, and the disaster she courts comes 
inevitably, as it should come from the pen of a careful observer of 
humanity, which the Duchess of Sutherland has proved herself to be. 
Agnes Stainer is, however, happier than some, for she comes out of the 
ordea! strengthened in mind, more ordered in affection, and altogether 
more human and lovable. 

In Robert Lester we have the type of Socialist whose business it 
is to adopt an absolutely uncompromising attitude towards capital. 
We are by no means assured as to the nobility of the incentive which 
governs his actions. In point of fact it turns out to be anything but 
a noble one. It is a craving for excitement, born of a calamity which 
he was too weak to bear. The actual personal spring of action with 
him is revolt engendered of a bitter disappointment and one of rather 
a sensual kind. At first the reader is not aware of this, but the time 
comes when that knowledge is acquired, and he finds that Lester 
deserts a stricken wife, except at long intervals, to drown the memory 
of the suffering she causes him by reason of her malady, in a form of 
excitement which is criminal, inasmuch as it involves the suffering of 
others in whom Lester really is but remotely interested. He is a 
powerful man in many ways, and his powers and his undoubted energy, 


* “One Hour and the Next,” by Millicent Sutherland. London, Methuen & Co. 6s, 
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if directed as they should have been, would have resulted in a great good 
instead of a great evil. Unfortunately, as is often the case with men 
of this type, he is, personally, very attractive. His very strength 
compels the reliance of others. Not meaning to exercise this power, 
he yet fascinates Agnes Stainer, and, through this feeling, she becomes 
enamoured of his particular views. This is the first step in the human, 
apart from the distinctly economic, portion of this story. 

Agnes, with all her warm, young blood afire, sees in him a hero 
of reform, fighting for the betterment of his fellow-creatures. Asa 
matter of fact, he hates his fellow creatures, and he doesn’t care at all 
for their betterment, but he likes to see them fighting. He is a 
miserable and a disappointed person himself, and he doesn’t want to 
see anybody else in a condition superior to his own. The result to 
Agnes is disastrous. Her enthusiasm passes from enthusiasm for a 
cause to enthusiasm for a man, and from thence into love, and this is 
deplorable altogether. 

We have to acquit Lester, however, at the outset, of blame in this 
matter; in fact, there is no blame to be imputed to anyone, unless we 
fix it upon that vague, uncertain personality embodied in fancy as 
Cupid. It is a melancholy thing, however, this falling in love of 
Agnes, for Lester has none to give her in return. He is a man with so 
strong a nature, that only one passion, and that a supreme one, is 
admissible to him. This, such is the irony of circumstance, is denied 
him; but, further, such is the irony of circumstance, he, as a passive 
object, is still capable of inspiring a passion in others, and it is poor 
Agnes who suffers this unfortunate torture. Lester is not to be 
blamed for kissing her: she pleaded so hard and worked so well, that 
that one kiss seems a very inadequate reward for all her toil, and we, 
who read of her struggles, really feel that she deserved more. 
However, it was not to be, and so she sobbed out her first love and 
became ill, and her illusions dissolved one by one until they were all 
done with and she saw only hard fact: and to all these pitiful things a 
gross thing, too, was added, in that her enthusiasm waned, and she 
saw things as they were. She realized the awful suffering of those 
she had at one time thought she was succouring, and she saw that 
Lester had been wrong to do as he had done with the ignorant men 
and women who had verily been his poor victims. 

This is sad enough, but all is not sadness, and there is one in the 
story with a calm mind, a soft heart, a magnanimous spirit, and a 
stedfast love. In Philip Assheton we have the hero of the tale, and a very 
lovable and pleasant fellow, and one we feel to be a most companion- 
able man. He has not the personal magnetism of Lester, but he is in 
possession of a true love for humanity. He is an economist of quite 
an uncompromising mind, but he is a humanitarian as well, and while 
he does not believe in truckling or compromise as such, and is not 
an opportunist, his principle is to avoid the need for truckling or 


for compromise, and to forestall an opportunity by wise action. In 
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him we have an altogether different kind of Socialist—an educational 
Socialist ; one who is full of sorrow at many of the anachronisms of 
civilization, and one who grinds his teeth at the enforced conditions 
of the hour, but one who fervently believes that the one hour is now 
slowly yielding to the next when the strain of these conditions shall 
be lessened, when the anachronisms shall disappear, and when even the 
poorest shall be happy and know somewhat of the gospel of love. 
Strife of all kinds is a horrible thing, and at this hour an inevitable 
thing, but in the hour that is to come this strife shall cease, and peace 
and goodwill shall be born. 

Philip Assheton, however, does not believe in revolution, but in 
evolution : he does not think that out of strife true peace can come. 
He believes that the people themselves must learn what true peace is 
before they can attain to it, and for the rest his wisdom teaches him 
that not only these, but those in the higher stages of the social state, 
must be taught as well. Coercion in either case is out of place; 
education is the great need of the hour, education of the social faculties, 
which, alas, has been almost wholly neglected, or why are our social 
conditions what they are? There is the crux of the matter, and it is 
to this aspect of the case that Assheton addresses himself. 

Unlike Lester, Assheton is wholly passionless, and unlike Lester 
also, he is full of emotion. In reference to the attitude of these two 
towards Agnes, we see that the passionate Lester is left entirely cold 
by her, whereas the emotional Assheton is most strongly attracted. 
This brings about the complication which gives the greatest interest 
to the story, and adds the flavour of fiction to the economic 
teaching. 

Agnes treats Assheton with but scant courtesy: not only her 
interests, but her affections, are definitely engaged elsewhere. But 
through all she stands in fear of his fearlessness and his steadfastness, 
for she recognizes in him a real strength to which it would seem very 
comforting to fly in case of dire necessity. She becomes wilful, 
however, and consents even to deceive him at Lester’s suggestion., To 
her credit she is long in doing so, and very sorry when she has done 
it, but by no means penitent. Her awakening comes, however, and 
she at length admits, what she had well known all along, the worth of 
Philip’s aims and the constancy of his devotion. 

Philip Assheton meanwhile suffers much, but he does not allow 
his emotional prepossession to interfere with his obvious duty in 
reference to his combat with Lester’s principles as taught. His is a 
mind singularly well balanced, and he feels that the passion which is 
feverishly at work in Agnes Stainer must burn itself out in time, and 
then he believes that what little liking he has at any time observed in 
her for him in her softer moods will grow. With this he comforts 
himself, and proceeds carefully and gravely on his errand among the 
men. 

The scene of “One Hour and the Next” is laid in North 
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Staffordshire, and the story is concerned with a strike of Silk-Dyers 
in a well-known silk town there, thinly veiled under the name of 
Stoneyard. Lester is a stranger to the place, and he only arrives 
while the strike is proceeding, whereas Assheton lives there, an 
assistant schoolmaster under Agnes Stainer’s father, the head master 
of the Grammar School. 

The local characteristics are well portrayed, and the surround- 
ings form a fitting background for the drama which is enacted before 
it. The Duchess of Sutherland has made the subject her own by 
personal observation, but it has to be borne in mind that she has used 
the materials to her hand as though those materials were matters of 
pure invention. She has given a local habitation and a name, but it 
does not follow that all she has observed she has used just as she has 
observed it. 

This would have been most inartistic, for in fiction as-in the other 
arts, the right principle to go on is to take what nature and human 
nature provide, and bend it to the purpose for which it is required. If 
in the process it is bent somewhat out of the shape it originally 
possessed, that really does not matter to the artist. A novel is not a 
report of a speech or speeches, neither is it a topographical directory. 
It is something which does not partake of the nature of either of these 
things. It is the duty of the artist to mould his material as suits his 
own mind best, and when nature is not clever enough to provide what 
he requires, then the artist must supply nature’s defect. 

Nature did not supply us with Agnes Stainer, or Lester, or 
Assheton ; did not even construct for us the town of Stoneyard, and 
human nature did not produce the dyers’ strike just as the Duchess of 
Sutherland wanted it. Consequently, the Duchess herself had to 
build the town, with its labour, church, and so on, on her own plan, 
and to evolve out of her artistic consciousness the persons who play 
their parts in the drama of life she sets before us. Only one thing 
was ready to hand, and that was the economic problem, and even this, 
naturally enough, the author of ‘‘ One Hour and the Next ” had to set 
out as suited her particular ideas concerning it. 

The result is a success: the three-handed duel of Agnes, 
Assheton, and Lester provides all the material for a highly interesting 
story. The socialistic motive is treated in such a way as to attract 
the reader, so that he is just as interested in the end of the strike as he 
is in the denouement of the love motive, and in this book it is proved 
that there is no real incompatability between two such forces when 
used in the way in which the Duchess of Sutherland has used them. 
“One Hour and the Next” is a powerful story: it has its inequalities 
and it has its weaknesses, but it isa brave attempt to introduce into 
fiction a little more of the stuff which makes real life so interesting— 
to bring art into a greater intimacy with the undying facts of nature, 
and in this it has entirely succeeded. 

KINETON PARKES. 





















































A Note on the War 


OUTSIDE the two sternly antagonistic parties in British thought 
developed, more or less acutely, by the Transvaal war — the 
Imperialistic Expansionists and their denunciators, the Peace group 
—there stands a third and comparatively undemonstrative section of 
thought, more philosophical than the one and less propagandist than 
the other. This is the class whose belated verdict upon great problems 
is not seldom the correct one; it is at all events the class whose tardy 
decisions—or, at least, second thoughts—are responsible for the 
sweeping reverses which apparently popular political parties have been 
known to sustain at the polls. At the moment, it is doubtful if this 
particular factor in public opinion has been cast either for or against 
the appeal to arms which has so untowardly broken the calm of the 
expiring century. 

The problem is not an easy one for the intelligent unit, dependent 
for the material of his judgments upon agencies which he knows to be 
biased, while at the same time his tentative study of prevalent and 
mutually contradictory opinions reveals, in general, a perplexing 
sincerity and absence of ascertained fact. In the current instance he 
is reduced to a suspended judgment and a study of the profound irony 
inherent in the situation. 

To be frank, he has no little food for meditation. He has hada 
long course of that sentimental sociology with which a prosperous 
nation is prone to amuse itself in times of peace. At the back of his 
head there are recollections of a dozen intellectual crises—dating up 
and down the last ten or, fifteen years—epochs at which the public 
mind of Britain has come to hand-grips with such problems of society, 
of faith, of human destiny, as in their very advent, solved or not 
solved, seemed to register huge instalments of human progress. He 
is vaguely conscious that the recrudescence of military enthusiasm in 
the nation satirizes—and satirizes painfully—the altruistic thought of 
the past two decades. If he might take the most indulgent view of 
the causes which have led up to these struggles, his moral qualms 
might in some degree be quieted. But almost every allegation of 
importance to the issue is fiercely disputed, and by conflicting 
authorities of almost equal weight. The grim residuum of indisputable 
fact left for contemplation is that the nation, as a whole, is not averse 
to war. 

To the thoughtfully-minded among the two later generations— 
those which post-date the Crimean war—this is an arresting discovery. 
War to them has not been terrible, merely because it has been 
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unreal, an affair of reviews and pretty clothes. Even the deadly 
modern rifle has been chiefly an expensive toy for making winning 
scores at Wimbledon and Bisley. Its slaughtering capacities have 
been an unrecognized contingency, or if not quite that, the slaughtered 
‘have been—for the most part—shadowy percentages and other 
znemic items in official hypotheses. Now that the blood runs, now 
that the long lists—to be longer hereafter—of killed and wounded 
Britons meet our eyes in cold, ungentle print, now that the troopships 
sail with their freightages of human life which shall come back tithed 
terribly by that cannibal deity Mars, now that here at home women 
faint at opened telegrams and strong men go weeping inwardly, war 
has sprung to horrid actuality. And still, to the casual observation, 
there is no note of national revulsion, no sign of shrinking from the 
beastly arbitrament of mangled bodies and spattered brains. As far 
as can be seen, the nation is not averse to war. Cautious of 
challenging, even in private conversation, the apparently fashionable 
mode of thought, there are yet many who-are revolving this puzzle in 
their minds. 

The crux of the enigma is obviously the truth or falsehood of the 
democratic ideal—the old, old question between “Vox populi, vox 
dei,” and “‘ Vox populi, vox diaboli.” ‘‘ Confidence in the people” is 
not always spoken with the orator’s tongue in his cheek, the young 
and ardent altruist of each successive generation is pathetically sure 
that such a confidence cannot be misplaced or betrayed. That tragi- 
comical certainty can receive no greater blow than a national passion 
for a dubitable war. 

Of course, at the worst, the word “nation” needs defining. 
Half the British population is of tender years, half the remainder are 
women—and women of the populace; mothers, wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts, at that—loathing by instinct all wars but those of national 
defence, and inexpressibly dreading even those. Of the final quarter 
a notable fraction are habitually inarticulate. Even then we have left 
some three or four million people who are not averse to “‘ the worst of 
all national calamities, war,” and that upon the strength of disputable 
and disputed facts and with the gravest reason for suspecting in the 
background either culpable blundering, or criminal conspiracy. So 
enamoured are these three or four millions of physical violence that 
the indiscreet publicists who have ventured to beard them in their 
hour of enthusiasm are already branded in a section of the Press as 
traitors to their kin and country. Even in a situation which admitted 
of the minimum of discussion and of conflicting opinion, this last 
phenomenon would have in it something ominously insensate ; at a time 
like the present, it has power to roll the currents of patriotism back 
about the heart in paroxysms of loathing and contempt. 

It is important to remember, however, that these happenings are 
not without precedent. The causes which precipitated the Crimean 
war—that now admittedly colossal blunder—had in them really not a 
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little resembling those which have produced the Transvaal conflict— 
in its turn, possibly, to be regarded by the historians of the future as a 
no less ghastly error. The parallel is by no means complete, of 
course, but there is similarity enough to give ground for reflection. 
Some sentences from Sir Arthur Gordon’s “ Life of Lord Aberdeen” — 
that in the Queen’s Prime Ministers’ series—possess, therefore, a 
curious interest at the moment. 


No one who has failed to study carefully the newspapers of that day—perhaps 
those only who personally recollect the state of opinion at that time—can have any 
idea of the enthusiasm and unanimity displayed. Whigs and Tories and Radicals, 
men and women, young and old, orators on the platform, and preachers in the 
pulpit, vied with one another in denunciations of the ambition of Russia and of the 
supineness of the Government in resisting its encroachments. A few members of 
the Cabinet and a few dispassionate men out of office, such as Lord Grey, Bright, 
and Cobden, strove in vain to recall the nation to a sense of the losses and risks 
involved in war, and the inadequacy of the motives for incurring them. But they 
were unheeded, or heard only with irritation and impatience. . . . . Those who 
still preached peace were branded as men indifferent to the honour of the country, if 
not, indeed, something worse; and absurd as was the impulse which attracted crowds 
to Tower Hill to witness the committal of the Prince Consort and Lord Aberdeen to 
the Tower, the very fact that such gatherings were possible is sufficient to show the 
popular excitement and the degree of exasperation against those who were supposed 
to hinder the commencement of hostilities. . . . Lord Aberdeen replied to a 
proposal of Lord Palmerston, that a certain concession should be made to t’'s wide- 
spread feeling: “I have not the least doubt that the country and the Party of 
Opposition in the House of Commons would be delighted if we took such a 
step. But the country would not look to the consequences, and the Opposition would 
anticipate our speedy overthrow. Jn a case of this kind I dread popular support.” 


A sign of the then feeling in the country is, no doubt, to be found 
in the famous passage in Tennyson’s Maud, in which he doubtless 
refers to Bright’s campaign against the war in question. 


Last week one came to the county town, 

To preach our poor little army down 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Though the State has done it, and thrice as well ; 
This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuffed with his cotton, and rings, 
Even in dreams, to the chink of his pence. 


It was Tennyson’s friend, Franklin Lushington, who contributed 
to a morning paper, on the eve of the war with Russia, some verses, 
recently re-published in a “‘ turnover” article in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
They were called ‘‘ The Muster of the Guards,” and contained the two 
unconsciously sophistical stanzas :— 


Peace, peace, peace, with the vain and silly song, 

That we do no sin ourselves, if we wink at others’ wrong ; 

That to turn the second cheek is ¢he lesson of the Cross 

To be proved by calculation of the profit and the loss: 

Go home, you idle teachers! you miserable creatures ! 

The cannons are God’s preachers, when the time is ripe for war. 
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Peace is no peace, if it let the ills grow stronger, 

Merely cheating destiny a very little longer ; 

War, with its agonies, its horrors, and its crimes, 

Is cheaper if discounted and taken up betimes. 

When the weeds of wrath are rank, you must plough the poisoned bank, 
Sow and reap the crop of Peace with the implements of War. 


How confusedly the thoughtful unit of the time must have 
listened to the diverse voices which called him, each in the sacred 
names of chivalry, of honour, and of patriotism, to such antagonistic 
courses. It will be noticed however, that Bright’s and Cobden’s 
economic defence of a peace policy was met with all that was most 
scathing in the rhetorical armoury of the hour. To-day, remarkably 
enough, economic necessity has become the most powerful argument 
in favour of a militant expansionism. We that went to war with 
Russia to check her greed of territory, now are most deeply moved 
ourselves by the watchwords of Imperialism, and the poetic fervour 
which attacked the shop-keeping instinct, now turns to bless and glorify 
it. In Tennyson’s time, the “‘smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue” was 
to be transfigured by the red passion of war, to “‘ leap from his counter 
and run,” to ‘strike, if ’twere but with his cheating yard-wand, 
home.” Now, even the democratic sycophants of the music-hall can 
find no better meed of praise for Tommy Atkins, than that he is “The 
Boy that minds the Shop”—the shop being Great Britain, proud at 
last of her huckster glory and mighty balance-sheet. 

It is a good thing to realize by the study of such facts as these the 
terrible truth that national enthusiasm for war, even in a highly 
civilized and philanthropic nation, bears no relation whatever to the 
justice of the issue, and that the probably quite sincere rhetoric of 
popular publicists has not, in the eyes of the truly great statesman or 
the impartial historian, the Shakespearean value of a “ pin’s fee.” 
Nay, a few months may suffice to blot out of the national recollection 
its own share in the crime which its ministers may have committed to 
satisfy it, nor—should that be pleaded—will its parasites fail to find 
in the conduct of its leaders, their reticence or their candour, ample 
excuse for its now-regretted complicity. In such a fashion did King 
John palliate his attempted murder of the boy Arthur :— 


Had’st thou not been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature marked, 
Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame,* 
This murder had not come into my mind. Pe 
Had’st thou but shook thy head or made a pause 
When I spake darkly what I purposed, 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And these thy fears might have wrought fears in me, 
But thou did’st understand me by my signs, 
And did’st in signs again parley with sin. * 


* Far be it from the present writer to suggest a personal application of these lines 
to any member of the present Goverument. 
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Is it urged that no men are expected to be wiser thana nation: it 
may be answered that at least one splendid political leader waged 
throughout a long and, for the most part, successful administration a 
magnimous conflict with a people and a Court bent recklessly upon 
war. To whom could this description apply but to the prudent, the 
sagacious, Walpole: to quote from Brougham’s eloquent appreciation :— 


Nor had he ordinary circumstances to contend against, or ordinary men, in that 
undeviating pursuit of peace which made his course so truly useful and so really 
brilliant. The impatience of France to recover her power and her military reputation, 
dimmed by the wars of William and of Anne; the Spanish politics, complicated 
beyond their usual degree of entanglement; Austria, alternately exposed to the 
danger of being conquered, and putting the balance of Europe to hazard by her 
ambition and her intrigues, never perhaps active or formidable at any other period of 
her history ; Prussia, rising into powerful influence and menacing Germany with 
conquest ; the great capacity of the Regent Orleans, his inexhaustible resources and 
address, his manly courage, his profligate character; the habitual insincerity and 
deep cunning of Fleury, whose pacific disposition, nevertheless, made him Walpole’s 
natural ally—such were the difficulties and the adversaries among which he had to 
steer the vessel committed to his care, while he had, to thwart his counsels at home, 
the King—first the father and then the son—constantly bent upon prospects of 
ambition, reckoning conquest the only occupation worthy of princes, war their natural 
element, and peace an atmosphere in which they can scarcely breathe. 


Surely there has never been a-more trying European situation. 
Beside it the problems of that ‘‘ armed camp” in which our modern 
diplomatists manceuvre so delicately seem child’s play. Nor was 
this all which butted blindly against the great minister’s policy. 


The deeply-rooted prejudices of the English people never set in more strongly 
against their French neighbours than during Walpole’s administration. One half 
the country, albeit friends of the Pretender, hated them because they were French ; 
the other half both because they were French and because they were acverse to the 
Hanoverian settlement. The soreness felt ever since the interests of the country and 
all the fruits of her most glorious actions had been sacrificed at Utrecht continued to 
gall the nation and make it desirous of regaining by arms the footing which politics 
had lost ; during the long administration of Walpole.there hardly passed a year in 
which the public eye was not jealously pointed to some quarter of the world, remote 
or near, as offering a reason why the public voice should be raised for war. 


When at last Walpole yielded to the forces he had so bravely 
controlled, and bell and bonfire welcomed at once his defeat and 
the declaration of war, he murmured bitterly, ‘‘ They may ring their 
bells now; they will soon be wringing their hands.” And the sequel 
proved that he was right. Yet England was the richer and stronger 
for his long and sturdy grip upon the dogs of war. She may well 
pray for more such ministers, seeing that the time has gone by when 
an English queen might tell the wily patriots about her council-board, 
with all a woman’s wisdom and a sovereign’s brusquerie, “‘ No war, 
my lords; no war!” 

GEORGE KNIGHT. 












































The Labour Day 
III. 


At this point it may be convenient to take note of a suggestion that 
is sometimes made to the effect that, if a shorter labour day is decreed 
by Parliament it should not be made universal and compulsory, but 
optional in its operation. That is to say, that any trade or any 
district may by ,its votes decide whether it shall be included in, or 
exempted from, the operation of the new law. A little examination 
of the question shows that this proposal is entirely inadmissable. 
First, on the ground of its injustice, and, second, on the ground of the 
disturbance and chaos it would involve in the ‘industries of the 
country. To subject one district to the operation of the law while 
leaving another exempt would obviously be most unfair to the 
employers in the included district, and probably ensure their ruin. 
Working a shorter day, yet paying the full wages (for that is the 
essence of the proposal), they could not put their goods on the market 
at the same price as their rivals—in, probably, an adjoining town— 
whose workmen were still working the longer day. Then another 
thing would happen. The employer in the included district would 
close his factory in that district and open one in the exempted 
district. And_ thus every included district would in time become 
deserted, all the work would be done in the exempted districts, and 
the law practically nullified. So much for the districts. As to trades, 
the incongruities that would be involved if these were allowed to 
claim exemption, would be even greater than in the case of districts. 
Suppose, for example, the blacksmith was an eight hour man and 
the hammer man was a ten hour man, or vice versa, what is the one 
to do when the other leaves off work for the day. There is, also, the 
bricklayer and his labourer, the plumber and his “ mate,” the ’bus 
driver and the ’bus conductor, and a score of other conjoint occupations 
in which the co-operation of one workman is essential to the 
employment of another. Nor is this all, for there are different 
societies of one trade, as, for example, the Amalgamated Carpenters, 
and the General Union of Carpenters; the Amalgamated Railway 
Servants and the Railway Workers’ Union. It is absolutely certain 
that some of these societies would differ from others in their decision, 
in which case it would be obviously impossible for any work in which 
the members of both were employed ‘to be carried on. The whole 
suggestion, whether in regard to trades or to districts, is, in fact, so 
transparently unjust and impracticable that one can only conclude that 
those who put it forward either do not understand the alphabet 
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of the question, or are, at heart, opposed altogether to a legally- 
enforced shorter labour day. 

The various schemes we have now considered—Co-operation, 
Profit-sharing, State and Municipal Farms and Workshops, Land 
Law Reform, Emigration, Malthusianism, and Thrift—may be said to 
exhaust the list of proposals seriously put forward as alternatives to a 
shortening of the labour day. But there still remain to be disposed 
of those objectors who declare their willingness, and, in some cases, 
even desire, to see the labour day shortened, on condition that the 
change is not effected by legal enactment. It is not easy to understand 
intelligent men taking up this position. They admit that the shortening 
of the labour day is a matter of the very greatest consequence to the 
workers, yet they haggle over the mere question of method, and declare 
that if their method—the Trade Union method—is not adopted, they 
will resist the whole project altogether. Many of them know perfectly 
well that the method they insist upon is utterly ineffective, and that 
the method they oppose is the only one that can succeed. They 
know that there is a huge surplus of unemployed labour in the 
labour market, to be drawn upon by employers when strikes occur, 
rendering absolutely futile all the attempts of the unions to effect the 
object in view. They know, moreover, that the arm of the law is 
necessary for the protection of the workers (even when these are 
grown men and members of Trade Societies) against the cupidity of 
their employers, and show their recognition of that fact by their warm 
support of Parliamentary decrees forbidding the payment of wages in 
kind (the Truck Act), specifying the limits and conditions of compen- 
sation (Workmen’s Compensation Act) which employers shall pay to 
their workmen in case of accidents, &c., &c. The real truth seems to 
be that these objectors to legislative action are not honest. This 
opinion is held and has been publicly expressed by one of the 
workmen’s Parliamentary representatives, Mr. Benjamin Pickard. If 
they were honest in their professions of friendship towards a shorter 
labour day, they would adopt for its attainment that legal method 
which they deem necessary for the adjustment of other and less 
important matters of dispute between the’same parties. The fact 
that they do not adopt that method, but, on the contrary, stubbornly 
oppose it, justifies the conclusion that their professed friendship is 
not sincere, but is merely a cloak for a hostility which they dare not 
openly avow. 

It is, of course, possible that some of these objectors are not 
dishonest, but only stupid. This would, indeed, appear to be the fact 
in certain cases, judging by the arguments these gentlemen them- 
selves put forward. One of these, a leading Radical member of 
Parliament, bases his hostility to legislative interference with the hours 
of labour on the ground that the change ought to be brought about by 
the action of the Trades Unions; and then the gentleman goes on to 
declare that a reduction of the hours of labour must be resisted, 
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inasmuch as it would ruin the country’s trade and destroy its 
industries! Now, one would think that it must be clear, even toa 
Radical member of Parliament, that the two positions here assumed 
are mutually inconsistent, and that, to put it mildly, they ought 
not to be taken up at one and the same time by one and the 
same individual. If an eight hours or nine hours day, enforced by 
law, will ruin trade, will not a similar day, enforced by Trades Union 
action, do the same? One would think so. Yet the gentleman 
referred to is not without his admirers, and his “‘ arguments ” against 
the Eight Hours Bill are always vigorously applauded by the employers 
of labour on both sides of the House of Commons. The average 
employer of labour is just as illogical and inconsistent as his 
Parliamentary champion. He, also, resists and denounces an Eight 
Hours’ Bill as ‘‘grandmotherly legislation,” sympathizes with the 
workman’s desire for more leisure, but declares that the object ought 
to be effected by the action of the men’s Trade Societies, ‘‘ which are 
well able to defend the interests and promote the welfare of their 
members.” Then, when these Trade Societies, using the only weapon 
they have got, strike in favour of shorter hours, the employer has no 
language strong enough to describe the iniquity and folly of their pro- 
ceedings, and straightway rakes the English gutters and the foreign 
labour market for ‘‘ blacklegs”’ to take the places and do the work 
of the strikers! What shall we say of such objectors ? 

There are others who must be judged more leniently—old Trade 
Union leaders and officials, men who have spent their lives in the 
cause of labour, who do not understand the new economic doctrine, 
and who cling with an honest infatuation to a belief in the potency of 
their old organizations. It is nothing to them that these organizations 
have all these years failed to effectively remedy the condition of the 
workers, leaving them to-day as completely the victims of an over- 
flowing labour market as they were when they first started their 
operations. They pride themselves on the success they achieved in 
the Nine Hours movement, but do not see that the very fact of the 
labour market remaining, nevertheless, glutted as ever from then to 
now is conclusive evidence of the impotence of the Trade Union 
method. It is possible, of course, that some of these Trade Union 
leaders, touched with the disease of Anarchism, may fancy that, some 
fine day, the position may be carried by physical force, by the strong 
right arm of the picket. That would be the wildest of delusions. In 
the event of any attempt of that kind the whole community would rise 
against the unions; the civil authority would stretch out its arm for 
the protection of the “ blacklegs,” and if that arm was not long 
enough or strong enough, the military power would come out to its 
support. The issue would not be doubtful. The unionists would be 
ground to powder, and Trades Unionism and the interests of labour 
would receive a blow from which they would not recover for two or 
three generations. 
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Having shown that the legislative regulation of the labour day is 
an absolute necessity for the workers, I will now proceed, very briefly, 
to show that.it will be advantageous also to honest and honourable 
employers. This may sound strange doctrine, but it is quite true. 
Everybody will admit, employers of labour as well as others, that 
although it is impossible that Trade Unions can ever succeed in 
establishing universally such a shorter labour day as would quite 
absorb the surplus in the labour market, yet it is certain that they will 
continue, however ineffectually, their efforts in that direction. In 
some trades in certain districts an eight hour’s day has already been 
attained, and the battle will no doubt be extended and continued. 
Now, it is inevitable that if the extension of the sphere of the eight 
hour’s day is forced by Trade Union action, it will not only entail 
much suffering, for the time being, upon the workers, but that it will also 
bring ruin upon numerous individual employers of labour. That is 
inevitable. The particular industries assailed may themselves survive 
the attack, and the bulk of the employers may be even better 
circumstanced after it than they were before. But that some 
employers, as well as some workmen, will fall in the struggle, never to 
rise again, is as certain as anything can be. Now, the employers are 
not ignorant of this fact. They are, on the contrary, keenly alive to 
it. And it is this knowledge and the fears that it inspires that impel 
these employers to resist all demands for shorter hours of labour. 
Therefore, when any such demand is made by a Trade Union, the 
employer answers that he cannot afford to pay the additional wages 
that the shortening of the hours of labour would involve. And the 
answer is perfectly true. The position of an employer of labour is like 
that of Germany in Europe: he has an enemy on each of his frontiers. 
In front of him is the produce market, into which he can only enter with 
produce at least equal in value and cheapness to the produce of his 
rivals; behind him is the labour market, from which he must draw 
supplies of labour at least equal in value and cheapness to those of his 
rivals. Failure in any one of these points means his destruction; and, 
inasmuch as the payment of a higher rate of wages to his workmen, 
while his rivals continued to pay the lower, would involve that failure, the 
employer very naturally sets his face against the demand for a shorter 
labour day. In this apprehension as to the result of a shorter labour 
day the employer is both right and wrong. It all depends on how the 
change is effected. If it is effected spasmodically and piecemeal, as it is 
now being attempted by the Trade Unions, the employer’s appre- 
hensions are well founded and almost certain to be realized. If it is 
his fate to be the first to be attacked by the unions, he will find himself 
assailed and harassed, while his rival, occupying, possibly, adjoining 
premises, remains untouched; and, while he is engaged in a 
life or death struggle with his assailants, his rival will carry off the 
trade and he will be ruined. All that is quite clear. But if, on the 
contrary, the change is effected universally and simultaneously, the 
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employer’s difficulties vanish—or, rather, they do not arise. For all 
his rivals are placed in the same position that he is placed in. They 
will have to work the same shortened hours that he works, and pay 
the same increased wages that he pays, and therefore they will not be 
able to rob him of his share of the market. That, also, is quite clear ; 
and we see that the employer’s interests are not really opposed to the 
shortening of the labour day, but only to the spasmodic and partial 
method adopted by the Trade Unions for effecting the change; and 
that, if he can be made sure that the change shall be universal and 
simultaneous, his objections at once and entirely disappear. But he 
must be made quite sure. No mere hopes or expectations will, or 
ought to, satisfy him. He must be made absolutely sure. And what 
guarantee can we give to the employer? How shall we make him 
sure that the change in the labour day shall be made simultaneous 
and universal? The only guarantee the employer can accept in this 
matter is the security of the law, and the security of the law can only 
be given if the change is decreed and enforced by law. So that it is 
clear that, in the interests of the employers themselves, as well as in 
the interests of the workers, employed and unemployed, the legislative 
shortening of the labour day has become an absolute necessity. 

The argument is nowcomplete. I submit that I have conclusively 
proved my three main propositions, namely: first, that the present 
economic condition of the workers is unjust; second, that that 
condition, being unjust, ought to be remedied ; and, third, that the 
legislative restriction of the hours of labour is not only the best, but 
the only practicable and effective, means by which that condition can be 
satisfactorily and permanently remedied. We have examined all the ob- 
jections to a shorter labour day, and have seen that they cannot be main- 
tained. We have examined also all the alternative remedies proposed, 
and found them either insufficient or impracticable. And we have 
looked forward to the results of a shorter labour day, and find that, 
while they will be immensely beneficial to the great masses of the 
people, they will entail hardship upon none—the wealthy, idle 
consumer, upon whom alone will fall the cost of the change, being 
well able to afford it. It is, of course, not to be expected that so great 
a change will be effected without a struggle. The wealthy, idle 
consumer, although well able to afford the draft it will make upon his 
hoard, will resist it with all the powers he can command. And when 
we remember that, for the most part, the daily and weekly press is in 
his hands, and the average member of Parliament either his dependent 
or his nominee, we must acknowledge that he has many and powerful 
voices in his service. Some of these voices will protest against what 
they will call a policy of Protection. But the workers will answer 
that there is Protection and Protection. There is the Protection that 
would tax the food of the people in order to increase the revenue of 
the landowners. That kind of Protection would not be objected to by 
those idle, wealthy consumers, for they are, many of them, the very 
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landowners whose revenues would be increased thereby. They would, 
in fact, be very glad to see that kind of Protection made law to- 
morrow. That kind of Protection, however, will never be sanctioned 
by the workers, who are of opinion that the revenues of these land- 
owners are already greater than is compatible with the well-being of 
the general community. But there is another kind of Protection, the 
Protection of the workers against greedy and tyrannical employers; 
against unfair ‘‘ blackleg”’ competition; the Protection that is secured 
for them by their Trade Unions, and without which they would be 
reduced to the condition of helpless slaves. This is the kind of 
Protection which the workers are determined to have, and the 
wealthy, idle consumer must make up his mind to see its operations 
strengthened and extended, whether he likes it or not. Too long have 
English workmen been his hewers of wood and drawers of water, his 
pawns played off against poor foreign workmen whose necessities 
compel them to blackleg English labour for a pittance which cannot 
be called a living wage. That game is now going to be stopped, so 
far as Englishmen are concerned ; and if the idle consumer and his 
confederate, the sweating employer, want slaves, they must seek them 
in some other land than England. 

A final word. It may be said, if the workers cannot, by means of 
their unions, obtain a limitation of the labour day, how can they hope 
to obtain it by any other? The answer is very simple. In the one case 
they have the whole community outside their own ranks combined 
against them. In the other, the community is divided into two almost 
equal parts (political parties), each intent on its own interests and 
most anxious for the support and assistance of the workers in the 
furtherance of these interests. Neither of these parties, it is true, 
will help the workers to a shorter labour day, if it can avoid it; but 
either of them will certainly do so if that is the price of the support 
and assistance aforesaid. Of course, if the support and assistance 
are always given to the same party, as is the practice of the Liberal 
Labour leaders, and always without any equivalent (other than 
personal) being exacted, then no equivalent will ever be given. But, 
if one may judge by certain signs of the times, that practice does not 
commend itself to the bulk of the workers, and it is possible that it 
may be summarily stopped at an early date, and another practice, more 
calculated to benefit these workers, adopted in its stead. It would, 
indeed, be a pity if it were otherwise, for the opportunity is a great 
one, not possessed in its completeness by the workers of any other 
country in the world at any time in the world’s history. For these 
two great political parties of ours, Conservatives and Liberals, are so 
immersed in their mutual rivalries and so equally matched that they will 
give practically any terms to allies. This is the opportunity of the 
workers, an opportunity they never had before, and an opportunity 
which, by some change in the Constitution at present unforeseen, may 
pass from their grasp never to return. They have votes, and their votes can 
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restore the Liberal party to place and power or doom them to perpetual 
opposition. Their votes can establish Lord Salisbury and his friends 
in office for the remainder of their lives or plant Mr. Henry Labouchere 
and Mr. Michael Davitt on the front Ministerial benches of the 
House of Commons. Is there any doubt, can there be any doubt, 
what the result would be if the workers were to decide, once for all, 
that only such Parliamentary candidates as pledged themselves to an 
eight hours labour day, irrespective of all other questions, would receive 
their support? There can be no doubt. Not less than go per cent. 
of the Liberals and 70 per cent. of the Conservatives would instantly 
swallow the pledge. There would be no more strikes, with their 
concomitants of misery and suffering to the workers; no more civil 
war, with unionist and non-unionist workmen killing each other for 
the chance of a bare existence; no more disturbances of trade, local 
or national, with consequent ruin to honest employers of labour. 
Everything would be adjusted quietly, constitutionally, and in order. 
The machinery is all ready, waiting to be put in motion. This is the 
task now lying at the door of the workers. Will they seize the 
opportunity or let it pass? No one can tell. The issue is in their 
own hands. 


MALTMAN BARRY. 


Realism and Idealism: A Retort 


Thus saith the Realist—“ A pictured lie, 

For never mortal saw so fair a face ; 

Nor did such light an earthly landscape grace— 
Nature alone should train an artist’s eye! ” 

Yet mildly may the Idealist reply— - 

*“‘ Long since I sought out Nature’s biding place, 
And, ’neath her wise tuition, sought to trace 
The three-fold loveliness of earth and sky. 

But her first lessons gained, she taught me more, 
And year by year new secrets did impart, 

Led me enchanted regions to explore, 

And gave to me as gift a poet’s heart. 

Scorn, if thou wilt, the pictures I unroll— 

Art such as thine is truth without a soul.” 





A. L. KNOWLEs. 

















Mobilization, Political and Military 


THERE is a well-known story of a Cambridge Senior Wrangler, fresh 
from his newly won honours, visiting London, going to the opera, and, 
amid more applause than he expected his Senate House achievements 
would elicit from a London crowd, entering the house at the same 
moment as a very popular Prince of the Blood Royal. With 
modest pride, the student doffed his hat to the cheering thousands 
in gallery and the circle, backing modestly the while, but absolutely 
unconscious that the plaudits were intended for the Heir Apparent, 
not for the hero of the Mathematical Tripos List. A somewhat 
similar experience befell the other day, a gallant and beardless 
officer, after a short spell of brilliantly active service, invalided 
home from the Transvaal by a wound, happily, not very serious. The 
soldier was paying some visits to North of England relatives; his 
arrival at the little roadside station was so timed, undesignedly, as 
to coincide with that of a famous professional football player, a native 
of those parts, known throughout the district as ‘ Scrimmaging 
Samuel.” The young soldier had been highly commended in 
despatches from his chief at the seat of war; he may yet, perhaps, 
win the Victoria Cross. It could not, therefore, have seemed un- 
reasonable to him, just arrived as. he was, on the outskirts of 
the village, where stood his father’s house, where he had 
himself been born, to appropriate as tributes to his own 
gallantry, the plaudits immediately elicited by the, eagerly awaited 
and locally invincible, cynosure of the goal-posts. The warrior 
was undeceived just in time to prevent him from _ repeating 
the mistake of the mathematician from the Cam in the London 
theatre. The football champion, who had sat by the soldier’s side at 
a dame’s school many years ago, introduced himself to the hero, just 
returned from the Veldt, in a few words modestly deprecatory of his 
own football fame, and an expression of an honest conviction that the 
battle-field might have its heroes, not less than the field of football. 
None of our recent little wars have so completely filled the 
popular mind as that in the Transvaal. Nor is its effect upon the 
material interests of the country unnoticeable. The trade in tinned 
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meats has suddenly become more lucrative than ever it was known to 
be before. The traffic in lockets to be taken with, or to be left behind 
by, the departing soldiers, was circumstantially shewn by fact and 
figures in the Westminster Gazette, of November 20th, to be now 
brisker than at any time since Crimean days. 

“They outwit our generals; they convert our Bishops; they defeat 
our armies. And you call these savages!” That was Lord Beacons- 
field’s characteristic retort to someone who spoke disrespectfully 
of the Zulu Chiefs in the days of Sir Bartle Frere. The 
ordeal through which we are now passing, is not, perhaps, attended 
by contingencies of such tragic variety as the South African troubles 
of fifteen or twenty years ago. Our soldiers have throughout 
fought splendidly. They have compelled the admiration of foreign 
critics. Our commanders do not seem to have committed more than 
the average of mistakes. The campaign itself has already supplied 
the opportunity for notable instances of personal heroism, both 
among officers and men. These, indeed, are never wanting at times 
of trial for the adornment of our national story. They have already 
rallied the nation, as one man, round the responsible promoters of this 
war, the present Ministers of the Queen. The course of events since 
the battle of Glencoe makes it plain that the military qualities and 
power of the Transvaal armies were once more underrated by the 
British Government. A decisive victory, with a permanent settlement 
of the racial problems involved in the struggle, is only now possible, 
not indeed after the resources of the Empire have been strained, but 
still, not before they have been tested. Of responsible criticism, either 
of the war itself or of the diplomacy which led up to it, there has, as 
yet, been little. Such criticism could only have been averted altogether 
if a series of swiftly following successes had given the war the 
character of a triumphal march. 

But though there will be complaints on many platforms in the 
country, and from many speakers in Parliament, of what has been 
done, of how it has been done, and of what has been left undone, there 
is not the slightest reason to anticipate any political result disastrous 
or even seriously inconvenient to the present government. Such, 
indeed, might have been the case had there existed a particle of truth 
in the political fictions that during the last few weeks have gone their 
way from club quidnuncs to newspaper writers and so into print. 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain were once representative 
members of the Liberal Party. They are now supporting the 
Conservatives without having either of them irrevocably renounced 
the fundamental principles of pre-Gladstonian Liberalism. It was 
therefore inevitable that these two men should be talked about:as 
likely to combine together to form a political party of their own. 
Nothing of the sort has happened, or will happen, this side of the 
Greek Kalends. One contingency only is conceivable which might 
bring together the ex-Premier, who already fills something of the 
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place of Palmerston, and the actual Colonial Secretary, who is 
treading so successfully in the Disraelian footsteps. Thwarted in the 
- further development of the Colonial and Imperial policy which, thus 
far, has received the unmistakable stamp of national approval ; 
successfully opposed in the Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain who, 
twenty years ago, was the most representative Liberal in the House 
of Commons, might, in his later development, prove himself still a 
political force of the first magnitude by reconstituting the Liberal 
Party so as to be once more the expression of his own personality, 
in the same way that he has stamped its new character upon 
English Conservatism. 

His position in the country and throughout the Empire is now so 
commanding as to render it impossible for him really to subordinate 
himself to the Prime Minister, or to efface any atom of his personality 
in the conduct of. affairs. But neither in the political situation which 
now exists, nor in any development of it conceivable by the ordinary 
mind, is there visible the slightest chance of such a combination of 
circumstances as those now hypothetically glanced at. The vulgar 
delusion of strained personal relations between the Colonial and the 
Foreign Secretaries of State rests upon no better foundation than ona 
vague impression that at some time or other, more or less publicly, 
the Lord of Hatfield expressed himself disrespectfully about the 
career of the Master of Highbury, or the branch of commerce and 
industry with which Mr. Chamberlain was once connected. That 
is nothing more than a very old and absurd story. Mr. Disraeli’s 
knowledge of French was limited. One among the few words in that 
language with which he was familiar was the substantive, épicier, in 
his droll way, made the droller by his not entirely Parisian accent. 
Lord Beaconsfield, during his later days, was in the habit of applying 
the word to any person of whom he wished to express contempt. The 
syllables meant nothing more in his lips than meant the Greek for the 
gods from the lips of the modish Helene, contemporary with Aristotle, 
or than the bon Diew of the modern Parisienne. No man now living 
has perhaps coined so many telling phrases about his acquaintances 
with a heart so absolutely void of personal rancour against them as the 
erewhile younger son of the Cecil family, whom a_ benevolent 
fate decreed should be transformed into an elder brother first, and 
in due course into a real Marquis, as a step on the road to the highest 
place which a subject of the Queen can occupy. Not only so, but 
socially and personally Lord Salisbury is, and has always been, one 
among the most genial, the simplest, and the most unaffected of men. 
It is not yet quite half a century-since, under the editorship of Thomas 
Hamber, the then Lord Robert Cecil wrote for ‘‘ The. Standard” as 
many leading articlesas he could place in its columns. Among his 
fellow workers in Shoe Lane, and among the sharers of the room in 
which he wrote, was an industrious and able journalist of the type 
drawn by Thackeray, in Pendennis. The two men occasionally 
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refreshed themselves during their labours by gentle sips from a tankard 
of mild drawn ale, supplied from a neighbouring public, and paid for 
alternately by the future Prime Minister and by the journalist, later to 
become famous as a war correspondent. Years passed by, the 
untitled journalist rose high in his vocation; he, of the 
Cecil Marquisate, became Prime Minister. Unlike the chief butler, 
Lord Salisbury did not forget his associate in the days of less 
splendour, but of greater freedom. -Meeting one night at dinner the 
newspaper writer (who may be indicated by the letter X) at the table 
of a common acquaintance, the Premier seemed to have forgotten 
him during the dinner itself. When the ladies were leaving the room 
the great man walked up to the chair of his erewhile associate and 
said, under his breath, to him, the words: ‘‘I am in your debt, 
Mr. X, for I just remember you paid for a glass of ale too many in 
the old Shoe Lane days.” 

That is the kind of democratic faith, not beneath the affectation 
of a great Tory peer. It is expressive of the same sort of sentiment as 
that which made Lord Melbourne, when staying at Brocket, never 
miss a farmer’s “ordinary” as table d’hétes then used to be called, 
when he could be in the adjoining country-town on market day. 
** Excellent roast beef, landlord,” on one of these occasions, he said, 
with his mouth full of Yorkshire pudding and horse-radish sauce; 
“but I tell you what I like most confoundedly, and what I hope you 
will give us next market-day; boiled leg-of-mutton with plenty of caper- 
sauce and not too much done”; that was the part which Lord 
Beaconsfield was always trying, never quite successfully, to play up to 
among his Buckinghamshire farmers. To aman born in the station 
of the Cecils, the réle is an easy and natural one. 

So too, it is, or was, to Mr. Chamberlain; as on the other hand, it 
never quite became to Lord Randolph Churchill. Market 
“‘ ordinaries,” or even the polite table d’hotes have not been much in 
the way of the Colonial Secretary. But there are those who can yet 
remember ,him, when a candidate for the capital of Cutlery against 
Mr. Robuck, in 1874, entering con amore into the smoky humours of a 
Trades Council Dinner. The short clay pipe coloured to a jetty black- 
ness and smoked incessantly throughout the evening, and the genial 
yet always dignified relaxation of manner, were scarcely less useful than 
his facile alertness to seize the chief features of an industrial situation 
and his quick conversational adaptability to the society about him, in 
conciliating the good will of the masses. 

Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain have not, indeed, always 
found themselves in the same political camp; but their mental temper 
in all political matters is not dissimilar. In some respects, especially 
so far as it is areflection of the genius of Lord Beaconsfield, something 
like identity may be traced between the two men. No more generally 
serviceable key to human paradoxes and inconsistencies is afforded 
than by the doctrine underlying so much of the social philosophy of 
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Plato in the republic, the principle that is corruptio optimi pessimi. If 
the best creed, whether in religion or politics, in an ideally perfect 
condition of things becomes, under the actual imperfections and 
‘ degradations of every-day life, the worst, then it follows that the 
practical sanctions of pure Toryism or genuine Radicalism disappear 
in any situation that is not Utopian. Thus, politics, which ought 
to be pure if men were as good as they could be wished, and fair 
principles become in our workaday life a matter of arrangement of 
compromises of giving here, of taking there. The inevitable outcome 
of this mood is the political pessimism equally characteristic of the 
Prime Minister and of his Colonial Secretary. The conduct of men 
who thus—partially, at least—despair, not, indeed, of the republic, but 
of the possibility of living up to their political faith, expresses itself in 
the justification once urged by Mr. Goschen for anticipating one’s 
opponents and making oneself the instrument of their policy. That is 
a method more epigrammatically put by an earlier statesman of catching 
the Whigs bathing and stealing their clothes. Other Conservatives of 
Liberal temper besides Mr. Goschen were sorely put to it to vindicate 
the adoption by the Tories of the policy of free education in 1891. 
The vindicating formula may be expressed in something like the 
following terms :—If this thing is to be done at all, it may as well be 
done well. We are, on the whole, less likely to bungle it than our 
opponents, who did indeed originate the idea. ‘We may even so work 
it as to utilize it in our own party interests. Therefore, as some day 
its translation into practice is inevitable, let us take time by the 
forelock; let us work it out ourselves while we are ‘‘in” and our 
enemies are “ out.” 

In all these matters Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain are 
absolutely at one. When therefore people speak of a possible combi- 
nation in the direction of Imperial Liberalism of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Rosebery, the first question to be asked and answered, so 
far as concerns the Colonial Secretary, is, what will be done with it 
that he cannot do with the existing means at his disposal? To aman 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s ability and circumstances, office is nothing. 
He can have it or have it not at any moment he likes. The one thing 
of paramount importance is the organization which he can use to this 
end. 

As matters are, the Colonial Secretary commands in the con- 
stituencies an organization that seldom fails to return his nominees to 
St. Stephen’s. At this point he has never permitted a fusion between 
himself and his political allies. At Westminster the case is different. 
Here he needs union and co-operation between the Unionists who 
call themselves Liberal and those still styled Conservatives. As it is, 
the Liberal Unionist Whip works in perfect harmony with his titular 
Tory colleague, Sir William Walrond. The doctrine of ‘‘ permeation” 
was first so described by Sir Charles Dilke; the word in his lips 
meant the leavening of the Liberal views with Radical ideas. 
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To-day, as used by Mr. Chamberlain and those about him, it means 
the indoctrination of a nominally Conservative Government with 
principles and actions looking, in a certain light, like Liberal. 
Obviously the one question for the modern apostles of the ‘‘ permeation” 
theory is the effectiveness of his instrument for giving effect to his 
idea. 

In Mr. Chamberlain’s hands, the entire Conservative machinery, 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary, is a mighty, and, so far, 
uniformly successful agency for the translation into fact of his own 
ideas of imperial and patriotic statesmanship. For the Colonial 
Secretary to exchange political associations of proved value which he 
can mould absolutely to his own purpose, for a partnership that must 
before long end ina split, and that, while it continues, must be precarious 
and hazardous in the extreme, is not what one may certainly expect 
from so shrewd a judge of men and of situations as Mr. Chamberlain. 
The very fact of their having political antecedents more or less 
common to each of them, of their having turned round from Gladston- 
ian Liberalism to Club and Drawing-room spread-eagleism, and of their 
being each specially interested in Colonial matters, inevitably makes 
these two men rivals. About the Republic, they may wish and dislike 
the same things. They have also the same ambition for themselves: 
the very legitimate desire for the first place in the Councils of the 
Sovereign. Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery are not, in fact, 
committed to a sustained career of mutual competition more severe 
than the actual Secretary of State for the Colonies and the former 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

What then, if any, is likely to be the influence of the Transvaal 
war upon Party politics and Party combinations at home. The 
question might be summarily answered in the words, none at all. The 
processes that are now going forward, in their influence upon Party 
and personal combinations, can neither be retarded nor helped 
forward materially by the ultimate issue of the pending fortunes of 
the operations in South Africa. The Parliamentary elections recently 
decided, especially the most interesting of all, that at Exeter, have 
not been materially affected by the news coming in from the seat of 
war. 

Both parties have, in Lord Rosebery’s phrase, made up their 
minds to see the thing through. If that resolution can be carried 
into speedy and victorious effect for England, the Unionist majorities 
at the polling booths will generally show an increase. If the war 
takes much longer time and money, and is finally settled by a com- 
promise, the tide will begin to flow against the Government; side- 
currents may seem to favour the Opposition. But the direct effect 
upon the two parties, either as to policy or as to numbers, will be 
infinitesimal. The next election will not be fought upon foreign 
politics, but upon questions directly affecting those broad principles of 
political conduct and liberty in which alone the English masses can 
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feel a permanent interest. Labour and capital, provision for the old 
age of hard-working men, employers’ liability, industrial combinations 
for purposes of insurance, the exact relations of Church and State, the 
imperial and noble purse in regard to secular and denominational 
education. These are questions that will decide the result when the 
next appeal to the country is made. ‘The phase of imperial enthusiasm 
that began to be so prominent during the time of the 1887 Jubilee has, 
indeed, not yet expired. It is not, however, likely to be a very 
pressing question when next the constituencies are consulted on the 
conduct of their affairs. When the next election comes, any imperial 
and patriotic enthusiasm that now exists will long since have passed 
into a memory or a tradition, with no power to influence a single vote. 
What happened between 1846 and 1856, the period between the 
disruption of the older Conservatism and the organization of the new, 
will take place now in regard to Liberalism. Fifty-three years ago, 
an economical question split the Conservatives in twain. About half 
of the men thus detached from their old allegiance joined the Pro- 
tectionists, thus forming the nucleus of the Conservative Party of 
to-day. The other half went over to the other side; that movement 
combining with the Whig Anti-protectionism of Lord John Russell, 
eventuated in the organization of latter day Liberalism. This pre- 
cedent is likely to be followed, and with analogous results. No 
sudden swinging round of the pendulum need be expected,’ still less 
any displacement of existing political groups, as a consequence of the 
Transvaal war. We have, for the moment, come to the end of the 
creative era in politics. Criticism and discussion will take the place 
of legislation. But as yet there are no signs of a movement which 
within the next year or two can sweep the present Ministers away, or 
which, on the other hand, whatever their domestic and foreign 
successes, can, in electoral eyes, identify them in the eyes of a nation. 
Until new leaders on both sides appear, Parliamentary and extra- 
Parliamentary politics will remain dull. Nor in the Transvaal 
struggle is there anything likely to quicken or deepen the national 
interest in the organization or discipline of parties. 

Where the present is so perplexed, and the future is so entizely 
hypothetical, any attempt at definite forecast would be a gratuitous 
folly. Both Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain are high 
favourites at Court. Hence, to a large degree, the present report. 
That report presupposes for its eventual fulfilment a balance of the 
two Liberal sections as the result of the next General Election. 
Such a contingency, as it seems, might be set right—a new central 
combination, in which Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain will be 
the central figures. But the co-operation of these two may come 
before that. When the arrangement between the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Salisbury, which has governed the whole course of Unionism 
till now, was entered into in 1886, the Tory Chief did not contemplate 
indefinitely filling the place which from that day to this he has 
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occupied. The sad loss Lord Salisbury has just sustained may 
indispose him to continue the Foreign Secretaryship, and may even 
be the forerunner to his gradual recession into the political back- 
ground. In that case the Duke of Devonshire, as Head of the 
Cabinet, would offer the Foreign Secretaryship to Lord Rosebery. 
Thus, though in a way different from that contemplated by the 
Quidnuncs who have invented the present rumours, some co-operation 
between the Ex-Premier and the present Colonial Secretary is more 
probable than even the Quidnuncs themselves know. 


T. H. S. Escort. 














Romanism and National Progress 


WESTERN EvuRoPE, during the last four centuries, has had before it 
two systems of religion, each claiming to be the true presentment of 
the Christian Faith and the Christian Polity ; each claiming, as such, 
to be the best guide of an individual, or of a nation, in the path of 
upward progress—spiritual and moral, and, to a certain extent, material 
and social. The Roman presentment of Christianity is the one; that 
which, for want of a better term, we will call the Protestant present- 
ment is the other. They start alike, with a proclamation of the same 
truth, ‘‘ All good must be obtained from God.” They differ when they 
enunciate the way in which that good is to be obtained. Speaking 
broadly, the Roman teacher says: Rely upon God for His grace, 
to be gained, mainly, through the intervention of His priests. The 
Protestant teacher says: Rely upon God for His grace, to be gained, 
mainly, by direct personal communication with Him. From the point 
of view, not of one’s relations with God, but of one’s relations with 
one’s fellow men, the watchword of Rome is dependence: of Protes- 
tantism, independence. This, as I conceive, the cardinal difference 
between the moral and spiritual teachings of the two systems, can 
never be lost sight of when we endeavour to answer the question, what 
results will probably be effected, and have heen effected, upon national 
character and national progress by the two rival religious systems to 
which we have alluded? The first question needs no consideration at 
length—the reply is obvious. The highest result of the one will be 
the ideal Child ; of the other, the ideal Man. The strong points likely 
to be produced by the one system, a sense of discipline and a devotion 
to authority, will be more than counterbalanced by the qualities likely 
to be produed by the other—a sturdy self-reliance, and a constant 
resourcefulness. So far, it may perhaps be said, there is little to choose 
between the two. But the weak points of the Roman system remain 
to be noticed : if the priesthood occupy the position in a community 
which under that system is assigned to it, a corruption of the priesthood 
will carry the whole nationality with it in its decay—and he who gives 
his conscience into the keeping of another man has taken the first step 
towards parting with it altogether. 
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The second question—what results have the two systems produced 
on national life and progress ?—is one to be answered by an inquiry into 
the facts of history. And here, I venture to think that Cardinal 
Vaughan has not carried back his historical evidences to a sufficiently 
early date. Not one hundred years ago, at the date of the French 
revolution, but nearly four hundred years ago, at the date of the 
Protestant Reformation, is the terminus a quo to be found. 

From 1540 to 1790 Europe, and the European Colonies, may be 
divided from the point of view of our inquiry into four sections, 
namely :— 

Firstly, the section in which the Roman system was absolutely 
supreme, the Roman pontiff being the civil as well as the ecclesiastical 
governor: the Papal States of Central Italy. 

Secondly, the section in which the Roman system, although not 
absolutely supreme, had a perfectly free hand, being supported to the 
fuli by the civil powers: this will include the remainder of Italy, 
Sicily, Spain, Portugal, Austria, the Spanish West and East Indies, 
Mexico, the whole of Central and Southern America except Guiana, 
and, during the greater part of the time, France. 

Thirdly, there will be the section in which the Roman system 
existed side by side with the rival system, constantly struggling with 
it, continuously checked by it. This will comprise the German States 
the Swiss Cantons, Belgium, Ireland, and, to a great extent, Canada. 

Fourthly, there will be the section in which the Roman system, 
though not altogether extinguished, was always dominated, sometimes 
almost suppressed, by its rival. This will include England, Scotland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; Holland and the United States of 
America (except Maryland). 

What, I ask, were the respective conditions of these sections 
of Europe and Europe’s Colonies at the close of the eighteenth 
century? And what, I ask, are they now, at the close of the 
nineteenth ? 

Take the test of national attitude to the Christian religion 
generally. Which presentment of Christianity has succeeded best 
(however defectively) in commending its claims to the people at large? 
Where, to use Cardinal Vaughan’s own words, has the Church been 
*‘drowned in a sea of blood”? Where have Christian bishops been 
forbidden to “‘ meet in synod”? Where have “religion and revelation 
been publicly proscribed” ? Where have religious “seminaries been 
closed” and religious “property confiscated’’? Where, if the 
Cardinal’s plaints be true—as we believe them to be? In France, 
and Spain, and Portugal, and South America, where Rome had a free 
hand for centuries—in Italy, yea, in Rome itself, where the Roman 
Pontiff ruled as King. And where have such outbreaks been almost 
unknown? In England and Scotland, in Denmark, and Sweden and 
Norway, in Holland, in the North American States, where the Roman 
presentment of Christianity was not in possession. Are we told that 
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attacks were made upon the established form of religion in England in. 
the 17th century? We reply that the very nature of the attack proves 
our point. It was not Christianity that was the object of assault; but 
it was the supposed pro-Roman proclivities of certain prominent 
Churchmen that provoked the resentment of those who assailed 
them. 

Take the test of national position among the civilized states of 
the world—are we wrong in inferring that if the Roman theory be true, 
Central Italy, where the Supreme Pontiff held all temporal as well as 
spiritual power, ought to have been, not necessarily the most powerful, 
but the best governed realm in the world—a city set on a hill, that 
could not be hid; with rulers more just and honoured, and with 
people more contented and moral, than elsewhere among the nations ? 
Ought not Spain, and Portugal, and France to have not merely 
maintained, but gradually improved, their foremost position among the 
leading nations of the world? Ought not Germany to have receded, 
and Britain and Scandinavia gone to pieces? Ought not the American 
Colonies of Spain to have become great empires, and the colonies of 
England to have been long ago disintegrated? And is the state of 
things which ought to have existed, if the Roman theory be true,. 
identical with that which exists ? 

Take the test of material and social progress. Here we seem 
to be confronted with some curious cross currents of influence in 
determining a nation’s advancement, the incidents of race and 
climatic environment conflicting with the incidents of theological 
and political belief. Here we have the North versus the South: 
the Saxon and the Scandinavian versus the Celt and the Latin 
and the Slav. And these cross currents of influence have caused 
the German to be a man with different characteristics from 
those of the Italian, as the Swede differs from the Spaniard. It 
seems to us that there is something in the temperament of the one 
which makes him less prone to accept the Roman presentment of 
Christianity than the other, or which, if he does accept that present- 
ment, makes him a very different exponent.of the principles which he 
accepts. There isa great difference between the Catholic peasant of 
Southern Germany and the Catholic peasant of Southern Italy— 
between the Catholic of Switzerland and his brother of Portugal, 
Are we unjust in believing that where the Roman system has been 
more thoroughly received, the spirit of self-reliance, resourcefulness, 
eagerness for progress, has been far less developed (as in Sicily, 
Portugal, Spanish America) than where it has been less fully 
assimilated because of the independent spirit of the recipient, as in 
Germany and Switzerland, or when it has been received by a race 
stimulated, as in Canada or in Belgium, by the immediate presence, and 
in a sense, the competition of those who have accepted the alternative 
presentment of Christianity ? 


I write in no spirit of mere ecclesiastical partisanship. My desire 
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is simply to determine, if possible, the answer to a question of immense 
interest from the point of view of the historian, the moralist, and the 
philosopher alike. 

A word upon the attitude of the Roman Church in France as to 
the Dreyfus case. Admitting the truth ofall that is urged by Cardinal 
Vaughan in the concluding paragraphs of his letter, we must yet 
hold our judgment in suspense until we have plain answers to the 
following not impertinent queries:—Has any protests been made by 
any French Catholic Bishop, by any French Catholic organ in the 
press, by any recognized authority in the Church of France, or by any 
body of her members as individuals, against the shameful violation of 
justice on the part of the majority of their fellow countrymen—and 
the hardly concealed rejoicings thereat on the part of many of their 
co-religionists ? 

W. D. SPRINGETT. 
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